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Cultivation of Roses and Flowers. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 


HE subject of the “ Management of Plants suitable for City Gardens” is far too 

comprehensive to be treated of in a single paper. 

From the fact of the majority of our city gardens being shaded for two thirds of the 
day, many of our most beautiful plants are never seen in perfection ; for few indeed are 
the flowers that will bloom without sunshine. But under these unfavorable circum- 
stances people must do the best that can be done. The first flowers opening in spring 
are the hyacinth, tulip, and crocus ; these are particularly adapted for city gardens. 
Blooming rather better than most plants in partial shade, they enliven the garden in 
April and May, while the more tender bedding plants are yet in the shelter of the green- 
house. To succeed the spring bulbs, may be planted in the same beds verbenas, 
fuchsias, geraniums, lantanas, etc., as taste or fancy may dictate. These are better 
suited than seeds to plant in the beds that have contained bulbs, as their more rapid 
growth is better suited to the untilled soil, which can not well be dug up until the bulbs 
have ripened off. 

One of the most universal complaints of the owners of city gardens is, that the rose 
no longer does well with them. This is partly owing to two reasons: too much shade, 
and the increasing ravages of the rose-slug and other insects. The first difficulty to 
some extent fosters the second ; for we find wherever we have shade or shelter we have 
an increase of insect life ; consequently, then, to avoid both difficulties as far as possi- 
ble, roses should ever be planted so as to get the sunlight direct. For city gardens 
there is no remedy so effective to destroy the rose-slug as whale-oil soap, applied in the 
proportion of one pound to ten gallons of water. This, if steadily syringed on the rose- 
bushes, just as the leaf begins to develop, and before the insects are seen, and continued 
persistently for eight or ten days, will guarantee entire exemption from the rose-slug. 

In the suburbs we have, however, a much more pleasant ally to help us in extermi- 
nating our insect enemies in the English sparrow, which now infests our houses and gar- 
dens in hundreds all along the Bergen ridge, from Hoboken to Bergen Point ; being 
found in greatest numbers, however, wherever they are best cared for. We are favored 
with a full complement of them, and they most gratefully return the little care given 
them in winter by their sweeping destruction of the rose-slugs, etc., from our rose- 
grounds in summer. It used to require one hand doing little else during the whole 
summer except to shake off and destroy the slugs on our rose-beds. But since the ad- 
vent of our feathered friends, in 1865, not an hour of such labor has been required. It 
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may well be supposed, then, that the sparrows are tenderly cared for. But this has led 
me a little from my subject, for sparrows can hardly be made available to suppress the 
insects in city gardens ; for, although they are familiar to a degree, nearly as much so as 
barnyard fowls, and seem never to be so well satisfied as when sheltered by the habita- 
tion of man, yet, with all their friendly assurance, they do not seem quite to relish as 
much of mankind as is seen in our large cities, and hence are not likely ever to come 
there in numbers sufficient to destroy insects in densely populated parts. 

Of the varieties of roses best suited for city gardens, particularly in places where 
the sun has not full sweep, we advise the planting only of the strongest growing and 
freest flowering sorts. Of crimson varieties we would name Agrippina and Gen. Wash- 
ington ; of pink, Formosa and Eugénie ; of yellow, Saffrona and Mme. Falcot ; of white, 
Mme. Mavin and Sombriel ; of carmine, La Phenix and C. Bobintsky ; of straw color, 
La Pactole and Isabella Sprunt ; of blush, Pauline and Fleur de Cymes. These com- 
prise a few of the most distinct sorts of the monthly or ever-blooming class. These, 
however, in most locations would not stand our severe winters unprotected ; but this 
protection is very simple, and, in all places where water does not lie about the roots in 
winter, will be found to be entirely successful, if the covering-up is delayed to the middle 
or end of December. The great danger is in covering too soon. The rose is almost a 
hardy plant, sustaining a frost of five or ten degrees above zero without injury. There- 
fore, there is no occasion to be frightened when the first cold snap comes in October or 
November, and go to covering them up then ; for at that time they have not sufficiently 
ripened their shoots, and covering-up of course prevents the further process of ripening, 
and the plant is often killed by the covering before the time the necessity occurs for cov- 
ering at all. : 

The covering-up may be done in various ways. When done on a large scale, we 
bend down the plant to a slight excavation made on one side, so that when bent down 
the plant is about level with the surface ; over this is placed a sod (grassy side down- 
ward) of a size sufficient to cover the whole plant, and the work is done. Or, where 


sods are not procurable, the soil itself will do nearly as well ; or they may be strapped 


up in the usual way, with two or three inches of straw. But, in whatever way it is done, 
let the caution be repeated against the common error of having the covering-up done 
too early in the season. Roses so protected have a three-fold value over any that can be 
purchased from the florists in the spring. The roots being undisturbed, a vigorous, un- 
checked, and natural growth is given the succeeding spring. 

One of the most beautiful adornments to city gardens are climbing plants, besides 
being the most available to economize space. 

Of climbing roses, Baltimore Belle, Prairie Queen, Fulgens, Madame Flantres, Scar- 
let Greville, and the new fragrant climber, Gem of the Prairies, originated by Adolphus 
Burgess, of East New-York, stand unrivaled. All these are entirely hardy, requiring no 
protection in winter, and embracing nearly all the shades of color found in the hardy 
section of climbing roses. There are many other suitable climbers among the forest, 
and best known are the blue and white Wistaria honeysuckles of all sorts, the sweet- 
scented White Clematis, and those of the large flowering class, Clematis azurea, grandi- 
flora, Jackmani, etc., whose flowers of blue, white or purple, hovering among the foliage, 
look like mammoth butterflies. In direct contrast to these is the Bignonia, or trumpet 
flower, with its trusses of orange, scarlet, and rampant growth—one of the best of all 
climbers to cover up a decaying tree or an unsightly out-building. Two comparatively 
scarce climbers are the Akebia quinata and Ampelopsis tricolor; the former a rapid 
climber of neat foliage, with inconspicuous flowers of brownish crimson, but exhaling a 
powerful and delicious perfume. The latter, having a vine-like foliage, marked with a 
silvery shading of white and rose, ornament sufficient without flowers, which in this also 
are not conspicuous. 

Lilies of all kinds, particularly the Japan, do well in our city gardens, being general- 
ly free from the attacks of insects and disease, and, being all hardy, take care of them- 
selves. The gorgeous gladiolus is now also much cultivated. It never fails to flower, 
and its beautiful markings in the different varieties are ever a source of wonder. This, 
however, must be cared for, as Jack Frost has no mercy on the gladiolus ; but whenever 
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its stalks die off, the bulbs may be lifted, dried, and placed in any place where potatoes 
will keep until spring. - Before leaving the bulbs, we must not omit to name the tuberose, 
something that every one who cultivates a flower seems to think a necessity ; but some- 
thing, too, that does not always prove to be satisfactory—either that it does not flower 
at all, or its flowers come too late. For this section of the country, to have the full de- 
velopment of flower, the tuberose should be started either in a hot-bed or green-house 
in April, and planted out in the open air the end of May or rst of June. 

Seeds of annuals are only fit to plant in sunny exposures; to sow annuals in the 
shade, a weakly existence will only be produced, giving few or no flowers and a spindling, 
straggling growth, of no beauty. But in open exposures, astars, balsams, candytuft, 
mignonnette, phlox Drummondii, portulacca, stocks, zinnias, and many others, may be 
sown to produce excellent effect. 

In our business we find a growing taste for hardy herbaceous plants among our city 
customers ; our sales for such being ten times greater than it was three years ago. Pro- 
minent among those in demand are chrysanthemums and phloxes, of which there are 
now hundreds of varieties, perennial lark-spurs, columbines, spireas, herbaceous 
peonias, the new variegated grasses ; and hundreds of others are desirable and well 
adapted for inclosed yards, the native habitat of many of them being shady woods or 
ravines. I am averse to the use of shrubs or trees in city gardens. Shrubs are, with 
few exceptions, such as bloom for a very short period, and only once in the season ; and 
the space of our city gardens is too valuable to be occupied for six months for the bloom 
only of two weeks or so in June or July. Besides, the great majority of shrubs grow 
too large for the limited space there allowed for the flower-beds, and tend too often to 
add additional shade to an already too much-shaded spot. The proper arrangement of 
plants in the flower-border is such as few owners have the experience sufficient to pro- 
perly adjust. A lady knows how to arrange the furniture of her parlor, for there, once 
placed, it will stay ; but in arranging her flowers it is very different. The modest-look- 
ing plant of salvia is not half so large as the gaudy carnation, when planted in May ; 
but before September is well in, the carnation is nowhere to be seen, enveloped in the 
scarlet mantle of the salvia. Again, the fuchsia, fresh from the forcing-house of the 
florist, is planted against the south side of the fence, and with its scores of drooping buds 
and flowers holds its own for a week or two, but is not at home. ‘Two orthree days of 
blazing sun, with the thermometer among the nineties, comes, and the buds and flowers 
quickly shrivel and drop, and often the foliage also; while, had it been planted in par- 
tial shade, it would have bloomed in profusion for the summer. 

Another common error is in crowding the plants too much; and still another, and 
that too in exceedingly bad taste, in mixing flowers and vegetables in the same bed. It 
is no more out of place to put a cooking-stove or wash-tub in the parlor, when there is 
another place to put them, than it is to plant cabbages or corn in the flower-border. We 
now and then come across most ludicrous instances of this kind. A few years ago a 
gentleman called at my office, and gave me an order for plants to be sent to his house 
up-town. It was rather an extensive order for a city garden—numbering some 150 bed- 
ding plants of various kinds, together with fifty tomato plants. All were duly forward- 
ed ; and I thought nothing further of the matter, until the gentleman called on me, two 
months after, saying that his plants had not done well—in fact, nothing at all had grown 
but the tomatoes. He had not a flower, he said, from all his large number ; and insist- 
ed that I should go up with him and see what was the matter. Suspecting the trouble, 
I consented ; and sure enough, there*were no flowers but what were on the tomatoes. 
He had first planted his tomato plants a foot apart each way, and then huddled the 
flowers in between them. The space containing the whole might have been covered by 
a bed-quilt.. The gentleman was evidently of a utilitarian turn of mind, and wished his 
seven-by-nine plot to be at once a source of ornament and use. The taste displayed in 
the majority of instances, both in our city and suburban gardening, is yet very crude— 
not fit to be drawn into comparison with that of London or Paris. But*Boston and 
Philadelphia have long been under the fostering care of their flourishing horticultural 
societies, and they have done much to stimulate a popular taste for ornamental garden- 
ing, and their influence will extend more widely year after year. 
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Destroying the Curculio. 
BY JOHN J. THOMAS, UNION SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HE large crops of plums which my trees have borne of late years have brought me 
many inquiries in relation to the mode by which the fruit was rescued from the cur- 
culio. I have already published an account of some of my experiments, in different 
volumes of the Country Gentleman, but the readers of THE HorticuLTURIST may like 
to see a condensed article embracing the substance of these statements. 

The only satisfactory remedies are those which kill the insects. Attempted repel- 
lants amount to nothing. Poultry and swine protect next year’s crop by destroying the 
larvae of the beetles which lay the eggs. Sweeping up the fallen punctured fruit operates 
in precisely the sameway. ‘These are useful auxiliaries where the curculios are abun- 
dant, and are sufficient when they appear in moderate numbers. In my own experi- 
ence I have found nothing to compare with the well-known modes of jarring down on 
sheets. Several contrivances have been proposed for spreading these sheets under the 
trees. After trying several, I find nothing better, and none so cheap nor quickly made, 
as those represented in the accompanying figures. Fruit-raisers often omit the neces- 
sary care until too late, because they have no extension frames ready at the time. The 
one here described may be made in five minutes, and the sheeting, when done with, 
used for other purposes. 

Procure the widest cotton sheeting that can be had, or a yard and a half or more in 
width, Narrower stuff will do for small trees. Cut it into pieces nearly or about three 
yards long. Two pieces will be enough for the use of one person. To stiffen them,'take 
light wooden rods, two of which to each should be as long as the pieces of sheeting, and 
one or more equal to the width. Sharpen these rods at both ends with a knife, and 
thrust the sharp ends of the two longer rods into the four corners of the sheet, cut- 
ting a notch a short distance from the points, to prevent the cloth from slipping too far 
on. The shorter rod is then punched into the edges of the sheet at the sides, drawing 
them up at the time, so that this rod rests on the middle of the other two, and is held 
down snugly on them. (Fig. 1.)’ This cross-rod serves as a handle for the operator, in 
carrying the sheet from tree toj{tree, taking one in each hand. If the trees are quite 


Fig. 1. 


large, it may be necessary to stitch two pieces together, and to stiffen them by three cross- 
bars, as in Fig. 2. A notch cut near the‘ end of each of the cross-rods will prevent 
the middle of the longer ones from springing or bending in, or a small nail may be 
driven through at the intersection. The rods may be pieces of lath, or slender green 
poles, with the bark peeled off and dried. ‘ 

Should the insects be very abundant, it may be best to destroy them, not in the usual 
way by the pinch of thumb and finger, but by throwing them into hot water, or into kero- 
sene, carried in a tin pail. In this case, the rods or frame should be double. The stiff- 
eners along the sides, instead of being single rods, should be two shorter rods meeting 
in the middle, so as to form a hinge at that place, and the frame and sheet may be then 
folded together like a portfolio. The insects will fall into the trough thus formed, and 
are then shot down it into the vessel of oil or hot water. 

I have employed a six-foot umbrella, made on purpose, and placed in an inverted po- 
sition for catching them, but it was not so convenient as these sheets. 
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In dislodging the insects from the tree, much depends on a sharp, stunning blow. 
Shaking .merely has but little effect ; and the common practice of muffling a pounder 
to prevent injury to the bark is but imperfect at best. For some years past I adopted 
the practice of sawing off a limb of moderate size, on the end of 
which the blow might be struck without injury to the tree. (Fig. | ’ 
3.) This answers a good purpose ; but the last year I found that I 

by driving an iron spike into the trunk of the tree 

a perfect target was more easily made. (Fig. 4.) | 

On the head of such a spike a very sharp blow « 

might be struck with a hammer, ax, or sledge, and = 

the certainty of bringing down all the curculios i 

was much greater. Boring a hole into the tree 

with a small auger, or with a bit, the spike could 

be inserted with more certainty and security, or 

any other short, stiff piece of iron might be used.* 

Previous to the year 1866, out of an orchard 

of seventy or eighty plum-trees, only three or four 
bore small crops of plums. This, I concluded, was too small a return from the 
trees, and I employed a man that year to give special attention to curculio-hunting. 
He was furnished with two frames like those described, and the work was commenced as 
soon as the calyx had dropped from the young and green fruit. The curculios had ob- 
tained a little start and had stung some of them. He went to each tree, and jarring 
down the insects on the white sheets, where they were easily seen, they were killed with a 
pinch of the thumb and finger. For the first week, an average of about two hundred were 
killed each morning—the required time to go over the whole being about an hour and a 
half. By the end of the second week the number had diminished to about sixty daily. 
Through the third week about forty or fifty were caught. By the end of the fourth week 
they had nearly disappeared, only five being found at the last examination. The work 
was then discontinued. The whole time consumed was twenty-seven hours, costing four 
dollars andahalf. The result was that the whole orchard was loaded with showy and de- 
licious plums. Visitors far and near said they never witnessed so magnificent a sight. 
Never was a more valuable crop and so delicious a luxury purchased at a cheaper 
rate. 

The whole number of curculios destroyed was over sixteen hundred, each of which, 
if they had been allowed to escape, would have punctured a large number of speci- 
mens. 

The following winter, (1866-7,) although not accompanied with such intense cold 
as some others, killed all the fruit-buds of the plum above the snow-line, an occurrence 
never before known here. ‘The curculios therefore missed the usual opportunity for pro- 
pagating their race, and last year, (1868,) there were only about one third as many as 
two years before, but still enough to destroy the plums, as was proved by the failure on 
such trees as were not attended to. Iwas obliged, the past season, to commit the whole 
charge of destroying the insects to a raw hand, who received only verbal directions, and 
no showing. Yet, to prove how easy and simple this mode is, it is only necessary to 
state that this man was entirely successful, and that most of the seventy trees were 
afterwards seen bending under golden, crimson, and purple crops of the finest plums 
seen in this part of the country. The attack on the curculios was begun quite early, 
before they had appeared in full numbers, and as a consequence more were found after 
a day or two than at first. The experiment of using spikes to strike on was first fully 
tried, and its superiority was shown by the more expeditious work, and by the complete 
clearing of the trees, effected by the sharper jar. The record of numbers, after the re- 


* In answer to the question, ‘“ Shall the nail be driven into the upper part of the trunk near the branches, or in the middle, 
or lower down?” it may be stated that convenience will dictate, the best place being where a sharp blow can be most readily or 
effectively given. My own trees are trained somewhat in the pyramidal or elliptical form, branching out within a foot of the ground, 
where the stem is four or five inches in diameter, and most of the crop may be picked without a ladder. In these cece f insert 
the spike a foot or two high, or near the base of the lower branches. A standard tree, with the base trunk three or four feet high, 
might have the spike inserted near the lower part of the head, or, if quite large, one might be placed in each principal 
limb. 
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gular work commenced, was as follows: First morning, 74; second morning, 93 ; third 
morning, 66 ; fourth morning, 20 ; fifth, 9,etc. By comparing this record with the one 
of 1866, it will be seen that the numbers were reduced more rapidly, under the improved 
mode of jarring down. Only one half the time was required each morning. 

The failures which are reported in the trial of this mode doubtless result from its im- 
perfect application, or from occasional intermissions for two or three days. So long as 
new insects are coming out every day, it is quite essential that they be killed as fast as 
they appear. ‘Two or three days’ puncturing from an augmenting horde might sweep 
the whole crop. 

There may be localities where, from a porous soil and vast numbers, it may be diffi- 
cult to extirpate these destroyers without passing over twice a day, or both morning and 
evening ; and perhaps connecting the work with the daily removal of the dropping fruit, 
either by sweeping up or by swine. Let the business be well attended to, and no one 
need fear a want of success ; while an imperfect, occasional trial, will be sure to end in 
failure, disappointment, and a denunciation of those who recommend “‘so useless a 
plan.” 


American Cottage Life. 
BY THE EDITOR, 


MERICAN cottage life has a charm and beauty which have never been ade- 

quately portrayed. 

Writers of fiction and of poetry have indeed thrown the help of their chaste imagi- 
nations into their delineations of rural life and labor, arid even the artist and painter 
have, with their sketches and paintings, brought out into living relief, the beauties of 
many a home scene. 

Yet the picture is not complete. Very few there are who can picture the delight of 
cottage life, from the glowing anticipations formed at the commencement of the building 
of the new house, down through all the out-door and in-door life of the occupants, with 
their rural pleasures, home pastimes, the flowers, and fruits, and lovely views, and deli- 
cious rides, and lawn sports they enjoy, to a good old age, when the proud possessor of 
a home, wrought out by his own hands, sits in his own easy-chair, and views the scene 
with sweet content. 

The theme is a pleasant one ; as we ride along a village street, and catch sight of a 
pretty cottage, surrounded with evergreens, and trees with pendent limbs, or a lovely 
lawn decked with flowers, flower-beds, ornamented trellises and frames, it is a sight so 
thoroughly delicious that it is not strange we have to stop and look long at the cheerful 
panorama. 

Next to a perfect tree, which stretches heavenward, with all its wealth of foliage and 
graceful branches, and seems to our mind the most beautiful gift of nature the Creator 
ever made, we think that a pretty cottage is the most beautiful object in the landscape. 

A homely building invariably affects an observer with disgust and dread. Even the 
old-fashioned, gambrel-roofed houses, which suit so well those who are fond of the an- 
tique and curious, seem so old-fashioned and distasteful that we can barely say aught in 
their favor. But a house, be it large or small, with neatly ornamented roofs and windows, 
well painted in bright cheery colors, and of a convenient architectural design, is a little 
world of itself, fit almost to be worshiped for the benefiting influence it insensibly bestows 
as a stimulator of good taste. Travelers, as they whirl by on the iron railroad, catch a 
glimpse of a neat, snug little cottage, nestling at the foot of the hill, with flowers and 
fruits in abundance, before and behind, and a well-kept garden by the side, and they 
look long at it, till they are passed beyond its sight. 

Such little incidents as these are tending gradually to the dissemination of a correct 
architectual taste in all parts of the rural districts, and creating a better disposition to- 
ward the expenditure of a little time, labor, and money, on home ornamentation. 

Our American villages are as much unlike the villages of any other part of the world 
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as can possibly be imagined. A stranger from a foreign land could not pass through one 
of our village streets, without insensibly feeling that there were here the homes of people 
of taste, progressive spirit, and education. And when we consider that village life and 
ornaments are as yet far from being fully developed, what may we not expect, when some 
° skillful hand, like that which Downing once held, shall teach the inmates of these beauti- 
| ful cottages, and the occupants of these lovely villages, how to make their homes more 









and more beautiful, and realize in the highest degree the perfect pleasures of a healthful 
rural life ? 

Many have been born and brought up in a village, who have yet enjoyed city life for 
many years. Yet there has never been a day in the history of their eventful careers, but 
they have looked back with longing to the dear old village home, “ father’s cottage,” and 
thought of the little garden they used to spade up and weed, of the currant bushes by 
the side of the fence, and how mother used to send them out to pick the ripe fruit ; or the 
nice little flower-beds, which their sisters used to make bloom so magnificently with 
tulips, and pansies, and poppies, and fuchsias, and peonies ; or the cherry-trees and apple- 
trees, which they have climbed many a day. All these reminiscences of cottage life touch 
a chord in the breast of many who are absent from them, and lead us to believe that the 
real beauty and charm of rural life never have been, and never will be, fully described. 

The Horticutturist, in presenting constantly for so many years back, choice de- 
signs for rural homes, and plans of cottages, with many a happy hint as to home orna- 
ment, has wielded a far greater influence than is generally supposed, and may the fu- 
ture of American architecture still find it as useful as in the past ! 

We know not who made the remark, but it is well said, “ A pleasant home is a blessed 
ideal inheritance in all after-life.” 

The designs presented in this number are of the Gothic style, which, in our opinion, 
always gives a picturesque and sprightly effect, no matter where the house may be located. 


Both are excellent models to copy after, and still allow numberless variations and de- 
tails. 
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Humbugs in Horticulture. 


‘BY ANDREW S. FULLER. 


Read before the Fruit-Growers’ Club, New-York. 
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DO not believe that there are any more humbugs in horticulture than in any other 
§ branch of trade. I will not, however, attempt to deny that they do exist, and their 
sting is quite often very severe ; neither will we try to shield those who practice swind- 
| ling in plants, any more than we would in other articles that are bought and sold. One 
f reason why we hear so much about cheating in plants is because the people who pur- 
,| chase them are usually very sensitive, and their feelings are easily injured. If a man 
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wants a few roses, he is far more particular about their selection than he would be in 
buying cloth for a coat. Consequently, he watches the unfolding of every leaf, and 
when the first bud begins to open, he looks at the label on the bush, reads it over and 
over again, refers to the printed description in the catalogue, and perhaps reads that a 
half-dozen times while he is waiting for the firstbloom. Now, if the rose was purchased 
; for a deep crimson variety, and it turns out to be a pale pink, his pleasure is all gone, 
no matter how beautiful the flower may be ; but, as it is not what he expected it to be, 
it is worthless to him, and the man from whom he purchased it is certainly a swindler. 
If he had not thought so much of this plant, nor watched it with any more eagerness 
than he would the wearing out of his coat, its name and color would have been forgot- 

ten long before it came into bloom. 
It is certainly very perplexing to wait several years for a tree to come into bearing, } 
and then learn that it isnot the thing that was wanted. One who has waited five years 
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for a worthless apple or pear-tree to produce fruit has not only lost the money paid for 
it, but so many years of time which can not bereplaced. It is often the case, however, 
that the purchaser of plants is more at fault than the seller, because he neglects to give 
them proper care ; but the nurseryman usually gets all the blame, no matter how well 
his part was performed. Another cause of disappointment arises from ignorance on the 
part of those who purchase plants, in not knowing what kind to purchase to suit certain 
soils and localities. Not long since I read an article in a Western paper, the author of 
which gave a long list of fruits which he said that he had tried, and they all failed ; and 
he called the men who had recommended these fruits swindlers, and further, that East- 
ern men who said that they were good knew that they lied. This man thought he was 
exposing humbugs when he denounced such raspberries as the Brinckle’s Orange, Hud- 
son River Antwerp, and a score of other excellent varieties. 

Because a variety fails in Illinois is no reason for calling it a humbug, or the men 
who recommended it swindlers or liars. New-York City has been supplied with Ant- 
werp raspberries for the last twenty-five years, and had it not been for this variety, it is 
doubtful if red raspberries would have been seen in our markets ; yet this variety will 
not do well everywhere, but it should not be classed with humbugs, and no honest and 
intelligent man will make such a statement. Men should remember that the little town 
or neighborhood in which they live is not the whole country ; and there are other locali- 
ties, soils, and people besides those with which they are acquainted. From our experi- 
ence as a horticulturist, we believe that the nurserymen get swindled far more often 
than any one else ; but there are careless, ignorant, and dishonest men in our ranks, and 
I do not know of any profession where such men can not be found. 

It is quite probable that ignorance is the cause of more swindling than dishonesty ; 
for. it is not every man who grows plants for sale that is well informed or really under- 
stands his business. If one of these men hears that a certain grape is growing in some 
gentleman’s garden, and that it is superb and never fails, he takes it for granted that it 
will do so everywhere, and probably believes that it is a new variety ; consequently it is 
propagated and sold as such, because the propagator does not know that it is an old va- 
riety, or one that will not succeed except in a protected situation. The grape may be a 
humbug for general culture, although excellent for particular localities. ‘The Adirondack, 
Iona, Israella, and many other really excellent varieties are of this class. It is only the 
man who claims that such varieties will do well everywhere that tries to swindle the 
public. 

It is true that men will stoop very low to make money, even in the nursery busi- 
ness ; and, accordingly, one will advertise as having better plants than any body else, 
or will denounce every thing that they are unable to grow with profit. Anotherclass of 
men will annually offer a long list of new fruits and flowers ; the next year they are laid 
aside, and another list taken up, and this system will be continued indefinitely. And 
success often attends these men, because a new set of readers come into the ranks and 
are ready to spend a little money, if for no other purpose, in obtaining wisdom from ex- 
perience. 

We might point out and name hundreds of humbugs in horticulture ; but for every 
hundred on the part of the horticulturists we can name a thousand on the part of the 
public. Upon the whole, we think no man who keeps his eyes open when he travels 
through the country can fail to see the great good, and the immeasurable blessings, that 
our nurserymen have bestowed upon the people. Every orchard and garden is a monu- 
ment of his skill, and usually of his honest toil. Let those who cry humbugs look at the 
condition of our country in regard to fruits, ornamental trees, and plants to-day, and 
then contrast it with that of a quarter of a century ago, and then answer the question, 


What would we have done without the aid of these very horticulturists, that are so often 
denounced as humbugs and swindlers ? 
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What Cherry shall we grow in the West ? 


HIS is a question now being agitated among Western fruit-men. And I confess it 

is a hard question to settle. Eight or ten years ago many of the finer sorts were 
planted—such as Elton, Gov. Wood, Yellow Spanish, Black Tartarian, etc. ; but experi- 
ence has shown that, in our variable climate, most of these are worthless. Public opin- 
ion is fast settling upon the Early Richmond (or Early May) and the English Morello, 
as the most reliable ; while many continue to plant the Black Morello. That these 
cherries are far hardier than any others known here, can not be denied ; and poor as 
they are, compared with many of the others, all admit that they are better than none. 
And were it not for their one great fault—that of suckering so badly—their culture 
would be very generally adopted to the exclusion of all others, except for amateur pur- 
poses. The black or common Morello suckers worse than the others, perhaps, yet is 
extremely hardy and prolific ; and it is now recommended to top-work the others on it, 
in order to induce greater fruitfulness. But shall we plant this stock, and instead of a 
cherry orchard, grow a forest of suckers? Thousands of such trees are being yearly 
planted in this way ; and the plan of thus working on the Morello has even received the 
sanction of the Illinois Horticultural Society. It is proper to say, however, that some 
of its intelligent members and propagators denounce the mode as barbarous in the ex- 
treme, and not to be entertained for a moment. One of these, Rev. J. V. Hopper, an 
officer of the Bunker Hill Society, claims that the Early Richmond, as well as the May 
Duke, Belle Magnifique, and others, does well on the Mazzard stock, if properly worked. 
These he grafts just at the collar, as in apple grafting, and plants with the stock just 
below the surface of the ground. This mode, he contends, renders the tree hardy. 
Morello Seedlings have been recommended by some as preferable to suckers, but these 
are presumed to be little if any better, as the tendency to sucker is inherent in the va- 
riety. If any of our Eastern friends, who are more cherry-wise than we are, can help 


us out of the difficulty, they certainly will confer a favor upon a large and anxious class 
of fruit-growers. 


Time to Prune Orchards, 


Our Society—no matter where located—had the question of Pruning up for discus- 
sion at its last meeting. It is singular that there is so little unanimity of opinion 
on the subject. One prefers to prune in the spring, March or April ; another prefers 
late June or July ; another prunes only in winter, and so on ; and each has a reason of 
his own not always satisfactory to himself. Now a new beginner would be totally at a 
loss how to proceed, were he to consult only his neighbors ; and I am not certain that 
he would be able to get out of the difficulty entirely by consulting the books. The little 
pruning that I have done has generally been done in early spring, not because I believed 
it the best time, but because I had more leisure for it. And I am inclined to think that 
is the reason many others prefer that time. Now there must be a BEsT time ; and it 
does seem that orchardists ought ere this to have been able to agree better as to what 
that time is. I confess to no opinion on the subject, other than this—that the spring is 
not the best time. And if any body knows when it is, and knows zw/y it is so, I should 
be pleased to hear from him. 


The Horticulturist for 1869. 


I have now received the first three numbers of THE Horticutturist for 1869. To 
say that I like them—their broad, ample pages, clear plain type, beautiful vignettes 
and other illustrations, style of heading and arrangement, and, above all, the character 
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of their contents, is but to feebly express my admiration. And I do not see how any 
one can be else than entirely satisfied. Practical and to the point as most of the arti- 
cles are, no one can peruse them without being entertained and instructed. These 
commendations are given in no spirit of flattery ; nor yet with intent to contrast the 
publication with what it has been under former publishers—for to say the truth, I always 
liked THe Horticutturist. I set out with the view of making a running commentary 
on the numbers before me, but can only notice a few with which I have been particular- 
ly pleased. “Practical Hints to Fruit-Growers” are just the hints needed to be 
read and pondered all over the country. There is no doubt but the prices obtained for 
most fruits in the city markets could be materially enhanced, by greater care on the 
part of the grower in handling them. The instructions given in the March number on 
“Tree Planting,” are in the main admirable, but I would dissent in one or two particu- 
lars. First, I would always plant two or three inches deeper than when in the nursery, 
so that when the earth becomes fully settled, it will be about as before. Second, I 
would never dig holes, especially in clay soils, deeper than the general surface of the 
ground has been cultivated. Third, I would prefer a tree one year old from the bud or 
graft, over all other sizes—as being so much more easily handled and less liable to be 
checked in its growth by the operation. Your injunction to cultivate deeply cannot be 
too closely heeded. Deep culture is the panacea for many—very many—of the ills of 
tree-planting. Shallow plowing—thus leaving trees exposed to the droughts of summer 
and the standing water of fall and winter—is the prolific cause of failures in fruit-grow- 
ing. “ Plant Trees.” A timely article and well put. Ah! truly does that man not live 
in vain who plants trees. “ Asparagus.” All lovers of good eating ought to thank your 
New-Jersey correspondent for that article, and if it shall induce market gardeners to in- 
crease their plantations, and farmers and owners of village lots to provide themselves a 
bed of this fine vegetable, it will have served a good purpose. “ Hogs in the Orchard.” 
Yes, we must ask the aid of our two and four-footed friends in our efforts to extermi- 
nate the insect tribes. Out West here, “hog and hominy” have been associated from 
time immemorial ; who knows but in the future hog and apple-dumplings may form a 
partnership? As aids in the warfare against the Codling Moth, and perhaps the Cur- 
culio and Canker Worm, hogs and barn-yard fowls are likely to prove most effectual. 
“Labor is Honor.” A poem as is a poem, and with the true ring aboutit. Pity you had 
not given the name of the author. “ Beautify Your Homes”’—in February number. 
Oh! that the thousands of thoughtless sluggards over all parts of the land, whose homes 
(?) attest their character, could be induced to read and appreciate that article. Did it 
ever occur to you and your readers that one of the potent causes for the desertion of the 
farm and the old homestead, by so many of the young men of our country, is to be found 
in the fact that those homes are not rendered as attractive as they should be? “ Peach 
Trees—Height of Branches.” Were it not that I know Dr. Hull, of Alton, Ill, is a 
veteran fruit-grower and a practical man, I should dissent i fofo from his premises and 
conclusions in regard to the heading of the peach-tree. As it is, I do not accept his ar- 
ticle on page 43 as conclusive ; nor do I conceive his views will be generally adopted, 
even “out West.” I have been a pretty close observer of the habits and requirements 
of the peach, and I had come to entirely different conclusions. Hope the Doctor will 
take occasion to give his reasons and mode of training at greater length. “ Monthlies 
vs. Weeklies”—editorial—hits the nail right square on the head. He or she who does 
not prefer a neat handsome-paged magazine, in an ornamented colored cover, to a broad 
weekly—even if it should not contain as much reading matter—is—well, a queer sort of 
a person, that’s all. The one can be preserved, and at the end of the volume bound 
into a book and placed on the library shelf to take rank with the best of them. The 
other is ephemeral—can scarcely be kept whole and intact a single month ; and however 
valuable its contents may be, can not easily be preserved for future reference. 
BANKS OF THE Mississippi, April, 1869. OCCIDENTALIS. 
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Hardy and Half-Hardy. 


BY R. M. COPELAND, BOSTON, MASS. 


O question is more interesting to the horticultural world, and to amateurs truly in 
earnest to produce all the beauty and variety they can from their grounds and 
green-houses, than what plants are hardy and what tender, when permitted to take their 
chances in the open air. Neglecting for the present the fruits and vegetables, the ques- 
tion is divided by the relations of heat, frost, and wind to vegetable perfection. Com- 
monly, when we speak of a plant as Aardy, we mean that it will endure the winter and 
spring, and this class of plants is most important to the improver of country places, be- 
cause if he would make enduring, good effects, he must use the trees and shrubs which 
can withstand all ordinary vicissitudes ; but there are other plants which may be used 
decoratively which are too tender to live through frost, and also shrink before the heat 
of the sun. They are what we call sub-tropicals, which, like the orange, lemon, olean- 
der, caladium, musa, etc., we have believed could only be seen in this country when pro- 
tected by glass. : 

The practice and experience of European, and chiefly French, gardeners has shown, 
to the surprise of all, that these green-house and conservatory plants, not only are very 
beautiful when grouped out of doors and combined with native and hardy shrubbery, but 
that they will attain in the open air during the summer a perfection far surpassing the 
best which can be had under glass. It is very common now to see musas in the gardens 
of Europe with leaves many feet long and in full luxuriance, which never gave leaves of 
half the size when sheltered. Not only do the leaves and stems increase in size and 
vigor, but in color ; and the family of caladiums, containing a great number of species, 
when in the open ground give a depth of color to their variegated leaves far surpassing 
any thing which we ought to have expected out of the tropics. In this direction, the use 
of sub-tropical plants, we are progressing but'very slowly in America, from the want of 
large houses where a stock of costly plants can be wintered and propagated. 

For their protection, many so-called hot-house plants need but very little shelter, an 
empty cellar or cold grapery being sufficient, while some must have as warm a winter as 
a summer-house. 

The wonderful beauty of the plants themselves, and the variety they introduce into 
ornamental grounds, should stimulate every one to do his part in trying different 
species, to ascertain which will give the best effect with the least cost and uncer- 
tainty. 

We may range very widely in our selection, from the pampas grass, the bamboos, the 
cannas, and caladium to the lofty musa ensete, with leaves ten feet long. But in cul- 


tivating these sub-tropical plants we are met with the question of hardihood, not in refe- 
rence to winter, but summer. 
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Some of the most beautiful are natives of swamps and woods, and can not endure the 
heat and glare of the sun, and the sweep of high winds. This is illustrated by a family 
familiar to us all, the pelargoniums ; the old horse-shoe, Tom Thumb, and other pelar- 
goniums have made our gardens gay for generations, and have associations which date 
far back in the horticultural history of the world. Latterly skillful men have produced 
varieties of pelargoniums with variegated leaves, some green with white or silver tops, 
others with bands or zones of yellow, bronze, and silver ; the latter are called zonals, 
and many of them are extremely beautiful. Thus, Mrs. Pollock, the mother of most of the 
golden zonals, is one of the most ornamental plants, and when planted in masses gives 
a wonderful effect. Mrs. Pollock, however, is surpassed by some of her children. Who- 
ever sees these beautiful leaves instantly wants one or more plants in his collection, but 
the new favorite when exposed to the intense heat of summer gradually fades out, and in 
time is hardly more distinct than the old horse-shoe, which was the first variety with va- 
riegated leaves. In May and June Mrs. Pollock is gay, but July and August reduces 
her to insignificance, and only with the cool air of September and October does she re- 
vert to her former beauty. This variety is the most lasting in color of any of the zonals, 
and is therefore entitled to a certain reputation for hardiness ; but the other golden 
zonals are tender. When we turn to the silver zonals we find less caprice, as there is 
less beauty ; some of them, like “‘ Mountain of snow,” carry pure whiteness through all 
heats ; but most are of little value for effect in summer. Here, then, we see how the sun 
separates plants into hardy and tender. 

The wind is not less to be dreaded than the sun in many cases ; while the bamboo, 
the pampas grass, the cannas, can resist a gale unhurt, the great leaves of the musa, 
the acanthus latifolia, and the solanum robustum are liable to be torn into ribbons by 
the wind. As these plants, when hardy or when protected, are a most decided addition 
to the beauty of our grounds, every effort should be made by amateurs and professional 
gardeners to ascertain which are capable of out-door culture and deserve to be called 
hardy. And even when the list is made and has been well tested, doubtless many will be 
added yearly from the ranks of the rejected, which will stand in one latitude or location 
when destroyed by every other. I had intended when I began this article to discuss 
the hardy and half-hardy trees, but must leave them for another occasion. 
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Chinese Gardening. 
From the French, by O. D. P. 


ENT, a famous “landscape gardener” of England, was the first who attempted 

with success the free and natural style of gardening, which is being introduced all 

over Europe, under the name of the English garden. The Chinese were undoubtedly 

the original inventors of this style. A celebrated painter, who traveled in China, has 
given a curious account which we take from his work, which is rare: 

“The gardens which I have seenin China were very small. Their construction, how- 
ever, and what I could collect from one of their best painters, has given me, if I mistake 
not, a knowledge of the ideas which these people entertain on this subject. 

“ Nature is their model, and they aim to imitate her in all her beautiful irregularities. 
They first examine the form of the ground and its capabilities, whether it be level or 
hilly, or mountainous, whether extended or contracted, dry or marshy, whether abound- 
ing in springs and rivers, or lacking water privileges. Great attention is paid to these 
different circumstances, and they make such arrangements as comport best with the 
capabilities of the site, the nature of the ground, what is least exacting of expense, 
what hides best the faults, and exhibits in the best light all the advantages. 

“ As the Chinese have not a fondness for promenading, we rarely find among them the 
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avenues or the spacious alleys of the Europeans. All the ground is distributed in a 
variety of scenes, and winding passages open in the middle of groves. make you to ar- 
rive at different points of view, each of which is designated by a seat, by an edifice, or 
by some other object. 

“The perfection of their gardens consists in the number and beauty and diversity of 
these scenes. The gardeners of China, like European painters, assemble from nature 
the most pleasant objects, and endeavor to combine them in such a manner that not 
only they may appear separately with the greatest splendor, but even by their union 
they may form a whole pleasant and striking. . 

“The Chinese distinguish three different species of scenes, to which they give the 
names of smiling or cheerful, of horrible, and of enchanted. This last denomination 
responds to what we call the romantic scene, and our Chinese have resort to various 
artifices to make it afford a surprise. At one time they contrive to have a rapid torrent 
pass under ground, which by its turbulent noise strikes the ear, without our being able 
to comprehend whence it comes. At another time they dispose the rocks, the buildings, 
and any other objects entering into the composition in such a manner that the wind 
passing through interstices and concavities, purposely constructed to that end, produces 
strange and unearthly sounds. ‘They plant in these scenes the trees, plants, and flowers 
of the most extraordinary forms. They contrive to produce in them artificial and com- 
plicated echoes, and stock them with singular animals and birds. 

“The scenes of horror present hanging rocks, darkening caverns, and impetuous cata- 
racts, with trees deformed, that seem to have been broken by violent tempests. Here we 
see them overthrown, obstructing the course of torrents, orhaving been borne away by the 
fury of the waters. There they seem rent by lightning, or struck by a thunderbolt. 
Some of the edifices are in ruins, others partly consumed by fire. Miserable cabins 
scattered here and there, upon the mountains, would indicate at the same time the exis- 
tence and the poverty of the inhabitants. ‘To these scenes generally succeed those of a 
smiling nature. The Chinese artists are aware of what force the soul is affected by 
contrasts, and they do not fail to contrive sudden transitions, striking oppositions of 
forms, colors, shadows, and they also make you pass from limited views to extended 
perspectives, from objects of horror to scenes of delight, and from lakes and rivers to 
hills, to mountains, to woods. To colors sad and sombre they oppose those that are 
brilliant, and from simple forms to the complicated, distributing, by a judicious arrange- 
ment, various masses of lights and shadows in such a manner that the composition ap- 
pears distinct in its parts, and striking in its whole. 

“In the large gardens they have managed to produce different scenes for the morning, 
midday, and evening, and they erect buildings, at points where the view is accessible, 
proper for the diversions of each part of the day. 

“ As the climate of China is excessively hot, the inhabitants employ much water in 
their gardens. In the spacious grounds, extensive lakes, rivers, and canals are intro- 
duced. ‘The shores are made gravelly, wooded, verdant, or ornamented with shrubs and 
flowers in different parts, to vary the scenery. In some parts they are covered with ab- 
rupt rocks, in which caverns are worn, where the water is thrown with violence and 
noise. Sometimes you see rich pastures filled with domestic animals, or fields of rice 
bordering the lakes, leaving between them passages for boats ; sometimes the inlets are 
covered with the foliage of overarching groves, constructing bowers under which vessels 
may pass. You ate thus ordinarily conducted to some interesting object, to an elegant 
building, placed on the summit of a mount, whose sides are cut in terraces, or to a tower 
in the midst of the lake, to a waterfall, to a grotto, divided into apartments, to an artifi- 
cial rock, or to some other similar composition. 

“The rivers seldom follow a straight line ; they meander in tortuous windings, and are 
interrupted by divers irregularities, now narrow, rapid, and foaming, now slow, sluggish, 
and profound. Reeds and aquatic plants and flowers, among which is the /ien-hoa, are 
seen on both rivers and lakes. The /ien-hoa is a distinguished plant, and much es- 
teemed by the Chinese. They construct mills and other hydraulic machinery, whose 
movement serves to animate the scenery. They also keep a great many boats, of dif- 
ferent forms and sizes. These lakes are strewn with islets, some barren and rocky, and 
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others enriched by all that nature and art can produce of the most perfect. They also 
introduce artificial rocks, and they surpass all other nations in this kind of composition. 
These works form with them a distinct profession. They are seen at Canton constant- 
ly engaged in this employment, and probably in other cities. ‘The stone employed for this 
purpose comes from the southern coast of the empire. It is bluish and worn by the 
action of the waves into irregular forms. They are exceedingly nice in their choice of 
these stones. I have seen a piece no larger than the fist, with a pretty form and lively 
color, sold for more than I will mention. These chosen pieces are used for apartment 
lantlscapes. The rougher answer for garden work, and, being joined by a species of 
bluish cement, make rocks of considerable size. Ihave seen some extremely beauti- 
ful, showing in the artist an elegance of taste not at all common. When these rocks 
are large, they excavate in them caverns and grottos, with openings through which can 
be viewed the distance, with its trees, shrubbery, rushes, and mosses, and upon their 
summits they place little temples, and other structures, to which they ascend by rough 
and irregular steps cut in the rock. 

“ When they find sufficient water, and the ground is otherwise suitable, the Chinese 
never fail to form cascades in their gardens. ‘They avoid every sort of regularity, imita- 
ting the operations of nature, in those mountainous regions. The waters jet from cav- 
erns and from sinuosities in the rocks. Here we see a grand and impetuous cataract. 
There it is a multitude of little jets and falls. Sometimes the view of these cascades 
is intercepted by the foliage of trees, appearing by intervals, the waters, tossed and re- 
gained, falling down the mountains. Again, the waters leap from rock to rock in turbu- 
lent rapids, crossed now and again by rustic bridges constructed of wood. 

“In their wood plantations the Chinese always vary the forms and colors of their 
trees, combining the spreading and round-headed with those that rise in pyramids, and 
the dark green with the gay light green. They intermingle flowering trees, among 
which are many that flower the greatest part of the year. Among their favorite trees is 
a species of willow. Its habitat is the shores of lakes and rivers, their branches pen- 
dent in the water. 

“ Nothing is more varied than their means of producing surprises. They conduct 
you through gloomy caverns and dark alleys, when suddenly, at your egress, you are 
struck by the view of a delightful landscape, enriched with all that nature can furnish 
the most beautiful. Again, you are led through avenues and alleys that are diminishing 
and growing rough by degrees. At length the passage is entirely interrupted by thick- 
ets, stones, and rushes, till it becomes impracticable, when on a sudden you emerge 
upon a scene where is opened to your eyes a most charming perspective, which pleases 
so much the more as it was the less expected. 

“ Although the Chinese are not very much skilled in optics, experience has taught 
them, however, that the apparent size of objects diminishes, and the colors grow feeble, 
in proportion as they are removed from the eye of the spectator. These observations 
have given room to an artifice which they sometimes put in practice. They form views 
in perspective by the use of buildings, vessels, and other objects, diminishing in size as the 
distance from the point of view increases. To render the illusion still more striking, 
they put the trees of duller tints and lesser height in the part the most remote, and the 
taller trees, with more brilliant colors, in the foreground. Thus that which is in itself 
more limited, and of less considerable dimensions, becomes in appearance of greater 
size and of more extent. 

“ Ordinarily they avoid straight lines, but they do not always reject them. The roads 
are constantly cut in straight lines, if, at least, some irregularity of the ground or other 
obstacle does not furnish a pretext for acting otherwise. They sometimes make avenues 
when they have some interesting object to put in view. But when the ground is entire- 
ly level, and no particular object to be obtained, it appears to them absurd to make a 
serpentine route, for say they, it is either art or the habit of travel that has made it, and 
in either case it is unnatural to suppose that the people would go in a curving line when 
they could have equally well a straight one. 

“ What is called in England a clump, that is, a group or cluster of trees, is not unknown 
to the Chinese, but they do not practice the grouping of trees as frequently as we do. 
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They never occupy the whole ground with groups. Their horticulturists consider a gar- 
den as we painters consider a picture ; the first group their trees, as the last do their 
figures, both having their principal masses secondary.” 

NeEw-BRIGHTON, Pa., 1869. 


Roadside Improvements. 


BY MRS. E. T. LYON. 
Readjbefore the Fruit-Growers’ Club, New-York. 


RS. STOWE has been giving to those who would enlighten the world by scintilla- 
M tions of wit and wisdom, advice like this: “ First. Be sure you have something 
to say worth saying.” About this theme, “ Roadside Improvements,” the trouble seems 
to be what can be left unsaid and yet accomplish the object for which we labor. 

We may believe with Ruskin that every thing beautiful reveals the Infinite, adopt the 
theory of the old philosophers, or have no belief at all; yet there seems in all, old or 
young, an innate love of the beautiful. Believers in total depravity may find in this 
trait of humanity a possible chance of hope for the progressive development of the 
race. There are many hindrances to roadside improvements, a few of which we will 
here consider. Could we have had the laying out of country roads, we would have 
avoided the highest hill in the town by going a little further around. We, too, would 
have shunned that dreadful slough which, in wet weather, is worse than any Bunyan 
ever dreamed of ; but that particular route was a little cheaper than any other, and so 
generations have come and gone over the same, and will continue to do so while time 
lasts, providing the roadway, poor as it is, does not all get stolen. Weill just here al- 
lude to the practice (although it seems past belief) that prevails in some neighborhoods 
of encroaching upon the roadway in rebuilding fences. We have seen within the radius 
of four miles a number of such instances ; in one case, an eighth of a mile moved two 
or three feet. ‘ What is every body’s business is nobody’s,” and so the stealing goes on. 

Another hinderance to the beautifying of the roadside in our New-England towns lies 
in the fact that for successive years they have been the dumping-grounds of all the re- 
fuse stone and other materials which the farmer wants to be rid of with the least possi- 
ble trouble to himself. Why tell us to imitate the much admired foreigner, who with his 
boot makes the hole into which he thrusts the nut that shall spring into life and beauty 
to bless coming generations? A sorry time would our Yankee have trying to follow in 
the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor. 

Nothing we may ever do in the way of planting shade trees will avail any thing until 
there shall be less laxity of public opinion in regard to stray cattle and dilapidated 
horses that are turned out to find a scanty living by the roadside. There are laws 
enough, were they enforced, to protect us ; but there seems a strange aversion among 
the people to do any thing which their careless neighbors might dislike, forgetting entire- 
ly that those who are disposed to do what is right are entitled to their share of consi- 
deration. 

Let us next look at the way in which our country roads are kept in repair. The 
owner of land has so many dollars’ tax to work out ; so much is allowed for labor of a 
man, so much for a boy, and so much for a team. If the farmer’s work is hurrying, the 
help that is of the least account at home is selected for the occasion. ‘They work under 
the direction of a man who seems to be selected upon the principle of rotation in office, 
rather than ahy special fitness for the position assigned him. Were the same man to 
continue in office year after year, he might get tired of covering the same old stones 
with a little earth, to be washed away with the first rain, or he might feel some com- 
punctions of conscience at continuously running a plow through the green sward in 
front of your door. Well do we remember the indignation which filled all our being to 
see the beautiful green, where not a stray twig or leaf was allowed to linger, rudely 
desecrated by uncivilized attempts at road-mending. Nothing but a careful keeping of 
the road in repair by one’s self has prevented a repetition of the outrage. 
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The soil is taken from where it comes handy ; the ditch is left undrained year after 
year, and the boulder still stands where it will just graze the hub if the driver fails to 
keep a sharp look out ahead. We are convinced that the accident which befell the 
“deacon’s one-horse shay” would never have happened had proper precautions been 
taken to remove all causes of concussion, and instead of lasting a paltry hundred years 
it might still be in good condition, had the roads been what they should. Let us here 
introduce an extract from a letter received not long since which has a bearing on this 
subject : 

t The remembrances of a late visit to the home of my childhood are not all of a 
happy character. You remember the magnificent elm not far from the station, a tree 
which if left to itself would almost have been a joy forever. Planted by ancestors not 
his own, what right had the utilitarian to cut it down? I can never pass the spot left 
vacant without feeling that ’twould have been betterhad the old man passed away a little 
sooner, and the noble tree been spared. Then, too, the beautifully shaded walk where 
we used to swing by the pendent branches of the stately buttonwoods. To be sure, 
the mysterious blast struck the trees, and they died by slow decay; but that was no 
justification for the vandals who spaded up the soft green turf to mend the highway. 
But the puddles are just where they used to be when it rained, the stones still in the 
path worn smooth by feet of children from school; not so large, to. be sure, as they 
seemed to us forty years ago.” 

With this view of the hinderances which beset all attempts in roadside improvements, 
what practical avenues of reform offer themselves? If we fly to the rigor of the law 
for the enforcement of our rights or protection from our wrongs, our attention is di- 
rected to the accumulated dead statutes on our books, which are laughed to scorn by 
that portion of our rural population in no way susceptible to the necessities we advo- 
cate ; and it may be that it is impracticable to regulate so extended a territory by any 
statute which shall carry with it sufficient public sentiment to insure its vitality. But if 
we may not compel a man to plant shade trees for posterity, we may at least protect 
those already planted from his vandalism. If we may not compel him to preserve an 
even grade to the common way of travel, and secure an ample border of green sward 
by the side of it, we may surely compel him to remove from the roadside those infec- 
tious and unsightly plants, like the thistle and carrot, which are positive evils, endanger- 
ing the fruitfulness of all adjacent meadows, and as certainly harmful to the interests of 
the neighborhood as any other conceded nuisances. If one had at common law the 
privilege of ancient lights, and was protected from infringement by others, why should 
he not acquire some rights or property in the grateful and refreshing shade of a widely 
branching elm, which should be free from the trespass of the woodman’s ax? If we 
may not enforce active exertions in behalf of roadside improvements, may we not at 
least prevent obvious evils by appropriate legislation, backed up by the hearty good- 
will of the community ? . 

And this suggests the necessity and duty of personal effort and example in accom- 
plishing an improvement of our roadsides. Many people are more fearful of being out- 
done than they are careful to do all that they concede to be proper. Hence the exam- 
ple of one intelligent citizen in improving and adorning the roadside is frequently copied 
by some jealous neighbor, who is spurred by emulation to a task which his propriety 
was not powerful enough to urge him to. — 

To these remedies might be added the formation of associations to urge the impor- 
tance of such improvements upon those who are not sufficiently impressed with their 
real advantages. Among the ends to be obtained by this concert of action, the plant- 
ing of ample shade trees is important. These should be set at proper distances, and if 
a well-drained walk is not in all cases practicable, the commonest regard for the comfort 
of foot-travelers would suggest the removal of prominent obstructions from the side of 
the road, and the preservation so far as possible of some well-defined path. 

Miles away, the traveler who has admired your beautiful surroundings, your shaded 
walks, your well-regulated roads, will be induced to imitate the same, and future genera- 
tions may rise up to call you blessed. 
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PRCHARD AND Nursery. 


WE shall find work in the orchard and the 
nursery, in hunting out and destroying the tent 
and other caterpillars, fighting the curculio, and 
getting rid of the scale insect, besides trapping 
a host of the various moths which fly in the 
evening and deposit their eggs preparatory to 
the production of destructive larve. There is 
no patent, or other remedy, or insect destroyer, 
that can be relied on as a substitute for vigi- 
lance and hand destruction of all these pests. 
The best preventive of their multiplication is by 
turning into the orchard hogs or sheep to eat 
all the fallen fruit as it falls, or hand-pick and 
destroy it. This disposes of the insects in em- 
bryo, that would be troublesome next year. Hens 
and chickens allowed the range of the orchard 
and nursery pick up and destroy large quanti- 
ties of moths, bugs, larve, etc. The curculio 
must be fought by jarring the trees, and catch- 
ing them in sheets, and then burn or otherwise 
destroy them. A’ device for catching them 
when jarred from the trees, used by some, is 
made similar to a huge umbrella, spread bottom 
up, set on wheels, with an opening one side to 
the centre, for the body of the tree; this is run 
against the tree, and the jar dislodges the little 
“ Turk,” and the spread umbrella catches and 
holds him convenient to be emptied into a pail 
of water. With such a convenience the trees 
of a considerable orchard can be gone over with 
in a little while ; and a daily use of something 
of this kind will in a few days rid it of this most 
troublesome pest for the season. 

As a general thing, the birds which frequent 
our orchards are our friends, helping to destroy 
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insect foes, and as such should be protected ; 
mischievous boys and indiscriminate gunners 


-|should not be allowed to molest or war upon 


them. 

The grafts set this spring will need tobe exam- 
ined, to see that the wax has not started so as to 
admit wet, etc.; and replace any needed. Al- 
low no suckers or shoots to grow from the stock, 
as they steal from, and rob the graft. 

A good way of multiplying evergreen and de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs, and getting strong 
plants, is to layer the younger growth, which 
may be done by pegging them down and cover- 
ing with fresh earth during the month. 

Young seedlings of nursery stock need sha- 
ding, and especially evergreen and forest trees. 

The seeds of some erent trees mature in 
spring, or early summer, and should be gather- 
ed and planted as soon as ripe. Observe how 
nature deposits the seed and provides for the 
continuance of its kind, and see if you can im- 
prove thereon in endeavoring to propagate for- 
est and other trees. 

Pinch in such shoots of the pear and peach 
trees as tend to grow too long, thus inducing 
the formation of more fruit-buds, and keeping 
the trees within reasonable bounds. 

Clean culture,,with a free use of the cultiva- 
tor and hoe, tends. tofincrease early maturity and 
free growth in the nursery. Small weeds ex- 
tract the least fertility, and are the easiest de- 
stroyed. 

Watch for the first signs of the “black 
knot,” and cut off any infested limbs and burn 
them ; this is the most effectual mode of eradi- 
—_ it, which it will do if persistently fol- 
owed. 

If we would have our orchard feed us, we 
must feed our trees, and the food given should 
rather induce to growing fruit than wood. © Ap- 
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plications of lime, old a and mineral 
matter often produce best results 

ready done, it would be well to give a surface- 
dressing of some fertilizer, spreading it evenly 
over the surface, as far as the roots extend, to 
all bearing trees. 

If we regard quality rather than quantity or 
numbers, we should thin out freely ; for no tree 
can give us the greatest number of specimens 
and at the same time the highest quality. 

It is often a subject of inquiry whether an or- 
chard in bearing should be cultivated, and to 
what crop? or whether it should be kept in 
sod? An intelligent reply can best be made b 
one who is well posted as to the soil, its capaci- 
ty, and other incidents, and best determined by 
an intimate acquaintance with all the circum- 
stances. Our object in planting fruit trees, of 
course, is to produce fruit. That treatment 
will, therefore, be the most proper which main- 
tains the trees in the most healthy fruiting con- 
dition, whether it be to cultivate to any crop, or 
lay it down to grass. Some soils will require 
one treatment, while with others an entirely 
different course will prove the best. Young or- 
chards, previous to coming into bearing, should 
be cultivated to induce to a healthy vigorous 
growth, while the whole surface should be ma- 
nured ; the crops grown should be of the least 
exhaustive kind to the soil, if any are grown. 


FRUIT PARDEN. 


THE blackberry and raspberry canes will need 
be tied up, as they grow to the stakes or trel- 
lises prepared for them. Those plants set this 
spring should not be allowed to fruit; if they 
blossom, remove the blossoms as soon as they 
begin to fade. Unless it is desirable to multi- 
ply plants, cut or pinch out all except such as 
are desirable for fruiting next season. The 
strongest and best canes are the ones to save. 
ao of weeds, as the soil can not well per- 
fect both a crop of fruit and weeds ; and who 
ever knew a crop of weeds, when well started, 
abandon their advantage? If weeds grow, it is 
pretty good evidence there is too much land de- 
voted to these fruits; better root out a portion 
and give better culture to what is left. 

The currant, one of our most refreshing small 
fruits, and heretofore free from insect enemies 
and disease, and sure of yielding a good crop, for 
some years past, in some sections, has been at- 
tacked by the “currant worm,” which strips the 
plants of foliage, destroying the fruit. Vigilance 
will save a portion of the crop, but only by close 
watch and a “ free fight” can it be done. Hel- 
lebore in powder persistently used will destroy 
them ; but care is needed in applying it not to 
inhale it, for fear of destroying the larger worm. 
The ground kept mulched, or frequently water- 
ed,and moistaround the bushes, will tend to pro- 
long the season of ripe currants. It frequently 
pays better to pick and sell the green currants, 


. If not al-| ripe 


when convenient to market, than to wait till 


Gooseberries need clean culture and atten- 
tion to anticipate the appearance of mildew; if 
-— of mildew appear, give alight sprinkling 
of sulphur. An open bush and free air are 
= preventives of mildew. Pinch out super- 

uous shoots to keep the plants open, and avoid 
the necessity of other pruning. Thinning the 
berries and giving liquid manure tends to in- 
crease the size of those left to mature. 

Dwarf pears and other dwarfs planted out 
this spring should ‘not be allowed to bear, if so 


y | disposed. Most of the pruning to keep them 


in shape should be anticipated by pinching out 
and shortening in, where a tendency is shown 
to undue growth. Whale-oil soap and tobacco 
soap in solution, and air-slacked lime in pow- 
der, are good destroyers of slugs and insects 
which infest the pear or other fruit trees. Thin 
the fruit on bearing trees, where more than a 
single specimen is attached toa spear, especial- 
ly if of large variety ; this not only gives better 
quality this season, but prevents the tree ex- 
hausting itself so as not to fruit the next sea- 
son. 

Bearing and young grape vines will need 
pinching in order to obviate the necessity of 
greater fall pruning, and better develope the 
fruit. “ Pinch the laterals,” is a term better 
understood by the horticulturist and amateur 
than by the general reader. A vine in spring 
sends out shoots which grow rapidly in length ; 
after a while small side shoots or branches start 
from the axils of the leaves. These are what are 
termed /atera/s, and are allowed to make two or 
three leaves, when they should be pinched back 
to a single leaf. Often after being pinched off 
these laterals make a second or third growth, 
which should be treated the same as the first. 
The object is to direct the growth to the full de- 
velopment of the main cane. The pinching is 
all done with the thumb-nail and finger. At the 
base of the lateral is a bud which is to produce 
the growth of next year; if the lateral is pinch- 
ed or torn out entire, this bud may start into 
growth or be destroyed, which is to be avoided. 
The rose-bugs will want looking after, or they 
will destroy the crop. A hand-dish with hot 
water in it is as good as any way of managing 
them ; hold the dish under them, and give the 
vine a slight jar, and they will drop into it. 
Toads are very fond of them, and will destroy 
quantities if domesticated in the vicinity of the 
vine. 

Clean the strawberry beds of weeds, etc., and 
give a mulching, if not already done, of clean 
cut straw, to keep the fruit from being soiled 
by contact with the ground. This mulch not only 
keeps the fruit from being soiled, but also tends 
to keep the ground moist, which is so essential 
for the development of nice fruit. Only careful 
pickers should be allowed in the strawberry bed 
or field. If the fruit is to be marketed, it will 
pay to read and act upon hints advanced in the 
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January and succeeding numbers of THE Hor- 
TICULTURIST in regard to marketing fruit. 
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;Awn AND FLOWER-GARDEN. 


DuRInG this month the lawn will need some 
attention. As the grass grows on the perma- 
nent lawn, it should be mowed closely, and this 
will necessitate at least two cuttings, as it will 
grow fast; and it should be kept close to havea 
smooth, clean lawn, with a thick bottom sward. 
Heavy rains, and storms, will wash the walks, 
which will need repairing ; and a constant source 
of annoyance will be the rapid growth of weeds, 
which will need frequent attention to keep in 
subjection. 

The growth of vines on arbors and trellises 
will need watching, to train every shoot before 
it gets in a wrong direction, or is too long to be 
bent readily. Some vines which were started 
in the hot-bed, may yet be set out to cover 
naked or unsightly spots. Variety is produced 
with rustic baskets, etc., set and hung in differ- 
ent situations in the grounds, filled with trail- 
ing and more conspicuous plants and vines ; 
cutting out regular and irregular-shaped beds, 
and raising mounds in the sward, and plant- 
ing a variety of flowering and foliage plants, 
roses, etc.; low fancy trellises set, and vines 
trained to cover them, will add very much to 
the effect. Vases, urns, etc., instead of rustic 
work, will give a more stately appearance, 
when placed in conspicuous locations. 

Cut back perpetual roses as soon as they 
have done blooming. Shake off the rose-bugs 
into dishes of hot water ; in the morning the 
are the most stupid, and the easiest captured. 
A solution of one pound of whale-oil soap in 
seven to eight gallons of soft water is an excel- 
lent remedy for slugs. Strong soap-suds ma 
prove effectual in the absence of the whale-oil 
soap ; a repetition may be necessary, unless the 
common soap is quite strong. 

Verbenas may yet be bedded out. Massed 
in different colors, they look the prettiest, and 
give the best effect. If any have grown tall or 
straggling, peg them down in position. 

Any dahlias remaining not separated, may be 
divided, leaving only a single tuber, or portion 
of one to each, and immediately planting. As 
they are planted out, set stakes at the same 
time, and allow only one shoot to grow to each 
tuber, if you desire the best flowers. 

Allow the foliage to wither, and the bulbs to 
ripen, before taking up spring flowering-bulbs. 
Dry them in the shade, under cover; wrap 
them in papers, neatly labeled, and lay away in 
a dry, cool place, to await the time of fall plant- 
ing. 

CS sccleat those annuals that are large 
enough, and need it. Seeds sown early in the 
month, will frequently do as well in the open 
ground as those put in earlier, and some kinds 
much better, especially the more tender varie- 
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ties. The soil having got warmed, warm rains 
to follow, the seeds germinate quickly, and grow 
very rapidly. 

Tie up the flower-stalks of carnations to neat 
stakes or trellises for the purpose. Propagate 
by layers and cuttings. Procure a shallow dish 
of sand, and set the cuttings in, three fourths of 
an inch apart, and keep the sand constantly wet, 
and in a cool place, and they will root slowly 
but quite surely. 

Keep perennial climbers, which need it, well 
tied up to the trellises. Keep tender kinds, 
which need laying down for winter protection, 
from intertwining and securing themselves to 
the lattice-work. Sow seeds of cypress vine, 
first scalding it; this makes a very pretty 
climber for a pyramid. Set a smooth, straight 
stake, eight feet high above ground, in the centre 
of an iron hoop, on the ground, four feet in dia- 
meter ; fasten the hoop down with pegs ; now 
stretch small cords from a nail in the top of the 
stake, to the ground, — six inches apart 
to the hoop, and at the foot of these cords plant 
the seed, and as the plants grow, train to the 
cords till the whole pyramid is covered. 

As the flower-stems of the gladiolus appear, 
tie them to stakes, to secure from blowing 
down, etc. 

Plant out geraniums, designed for bedding, 
and other bedding plants not already out, and 
as they grow out of shape, cut back to a com- 
pact form. 

Cut the grass from grass-edgings with a grass- 
knife, as often as it is long enough to cut. Root 
out all coarse weeds, dandelions, etc., and keep 
all roots from extending into the border and 
walks, by the use of a sharp spade or edging- 
knife. The edges of all walks should be simi- 
larly trimmed to prevent the grass-roots extend- 
ing into the walks. 


——- eee -—— 
VEGETABLE PARDEN. 


In the garden we have done with early plant- 
ing, and are beginning to enjoy the returns of 
early vegetables, which we had the wisdom and 
forethought to provide for in season. Whatever 
planting remains to be done is for succession, 
and late crops, which should not be overlooked ; 
as upon a constant succession, in a great mea- 
sure, depends the economy of a good garden. 

The middle of June usually finds the garden 
vegetables in nearly the same state of forward- 
ness, whether we have a late or an early spring ; 
as what is lost in earliness, is made up in rapid- 
ity of growth, after the first of the month, as na- 
ture appears to be in a hurry to incite growth. 

Make beds of cardoons. What are they, do 
you ask? We neglected to say any thing in re- 
gard to them last month, when the seed should 
have been sown. The cardoon belongs to the 
same family as the artichoke, which it resem- 
bles much. The shoots are used in soups, or in 
salads, after blanching. It is more frequently 
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grown as a novelty, than for use. The seeds are 
sown in early spring, or in the hot-bed, and care- 
fully taken up and reset, in rows three feet apart, 
and eighteen inches apart in the row. It attains 
its growth early in the fall, when it is blanched 
by tying the leaves together, and earthed up the 
same as celery. 

Make beds, well enriched, and sow seed of 
the beet, for the winter crop, by the middle of 
the month. The half long blood, and the im- 
proved long blood, are as good, if not the best, 
red beets for table use, for late fall and winter. 
The early crop should be hoed and thinned ; 
those pulled out make excellent greens, boiled 
entire, after cleansing ; the bottoms will have at- 
tained a considerable size by the end of the 
month. 

Plant the Newington Wonder, Early Valen- 
tine or China, Dwarf Beans, for succession. 
Weed and hoe those already up, but hoe them 
only when free from dew or wet, as hoeing while 
they are wet seems to have an ill effect on 
them. 

See that the pole or running beans incline to 
the poles, and if any fall over without attaching 
themselves to the pole, put them up, and tie 
with some soft material, unless by winding them 
around the pole they are inclined to stay with- 
out. Running beans always wind around the 
poles in the same direction ; see which it is, 
and in putting them up do it in the natural — 
—if reversed, they unwind, or refuse to attac 
themselves to the poles in that direction. 

Do not let your appetite, or the free, vigorous 
growth of the asparagus shoots, tempt you to 
exhaust the roots by over-cropping, but stop 
cutting by the middle of the month. See that 
any weeds or grass that have come in are pulled 
out, and stir the soil, as much as it can be care- 
fully done, with a long-toothed rake or potato- 
hook ; and if a light dressing of super-phosphate 
is worked in lightly over the surface of the bed, 
it will aid the plants to recuperate. In some 
localities this plant has a formidable enemy in 
the asparagus beetle (Crioceris asparagi, Linn.) 
lately imported into this country from Europe. 
It was first seen on Long Island in about the 
year 1860. It has crossed from there to the 
mainland, and without doubt—unless it meets 
with some very formidable natural enemy—it 
will eventually overspread the whole country. 
Hens are destructive to this insect, picking them 
off and devouring them, when allowed the range 
of the asparagus-bed. 

Wherever this enemy is found, a war of ex- 
termination should be waged upon it. The 
beetle lays its first brood of eggs soon after the 
season for commencing cutting the asparagus 
for table use, which hatch in about eight days, 
the larve feeding on the more tender part of the 
young — ; these go into the pupa state about 
the end of June, and come out perfect beetles, to 
produce their second brood in August, to be suc- 
ceeded by the beetle in September, which win- 
ters over in some sheltered situation, to repro- 





duce its species the next spring. For a more 
extended description, etc., of this beetle, see 
No. 6, American Entomologist, to which we are 
indebted for some of the above facts. 

Transplant, from the seed-beds, cabbages and 
cauliflowers, for the late crop. The cut-worm 
will very likely eat off some of the plants, which 
should be provided for by setting two plants to 
a hill, occasionally, so that when a plant is eaten 
off in any hill, a surplus one may be substituted 
by taking it with a ball of earth on the corner of 
the hoe, and resetting it, without further disturb- 
ing the roots. The main reliance in getting rid 
of these worms must be in hand-picking, search- 
ing them out early in the morning ; we have of- 
ten found them at this time eating out the cen- 
tre bud, two to four inches above the ground. 

This month is the time in which many plants 
in the garden are transplanted ; that is, they are 
removed from where they were sown in the seed 
bed, to where they are to perfect themselves. It 
is well to study to know why and how this is 
done ; as upon its proper performance depends 
the success of any transplanted crop or plant. 
We take advantage of certain laws of nature, to 
turn and direct the growth of plants to our 
greater profit, and we have found, in experience, 
that this can best be done, with a certain class 
of plants, by first sowing the seed in a seed-bed, 
and transplanting the plants after they have.at- 
tained a suitable size. From the leaves of the 
plant an evaporation is constantly going on, the 
moisture being absorbed through the roots. 
Transplanting disturbs the functions of roots, 
thus breaking up the relation between the ab- 
sorbing and evaporating surface ; the evapora- 
tion is continued, and as a consequence the 
plant wilts. If the air is dry, evaporation is 
much more rapid than if moist ; this would in- 
dicate that a moist atmosphere and damp soil 
would be the most suitable for the operation ; 
yet with suitable precautions it may be done suc- 
cessfully, at any time, without regard to the 
weather. If pe a few plants are to be trans- 

lanted, loosen and pull up the plant carefully, 
not to break off the roots; make a hole with a 
dibble, put the roots in, and then fill with water, 
allowing the soil to crumble and soak around 
the roots, as the water settles, and they will take 
foothold firmly ; finish filling around the plant 
with the hand or hoe, watering again before the 
final filling is done. If well done, the plant will 
live and scarcely wilt under a clear sun and sky, 
a fact we have proved by experience ; but it is 
best, to avoid risk, to give shade and do it to- 
ward evening, if done at any time except when 
the air and soil are moist. 

Continue to plant sweet-corn for a succession ; 
hoe that already up, and give it a sprinkle of 
guano, or some light fertilizer, and work it in 
close around the plants. Frequent and clean 
culture, on. well-enriched, warm soil, is the 
greatest encourager to rapid growth and early 
maturity. 

The last week in the month plant cucumber- 
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seeds, for growing pickle. The planting and 
treatment is the same as directed for the middle 
crop of cucumbers. Those already planted and 
up will need care, or the striped bug will destroy 
them; dust with plaster, and disturb them fre- 
quently. While young and small they can be 
protected, as advised last month, with boxes 
covered with gauze ; or two sticks may be bow- 
ed and crossed over the hill, and a piece of 
gauze thrown over it, with soil put on the cor- 
ners and edge, to hold it in place. J. J. Thomas, 
in The Country Gentleman, recommends a similar 
arrangement of sticks, to be covered with news- 
papers, as a protection against frost and bugs ; 
the muslin or gauze will, we think, be found the 
better. A patented device has been produced 
to attain the same end, of keeping off the bugs, 
but we can see no particular advantage it has 
over these, unless it be that the same is fastened 
together, can be used several seasons, and when 
not in use can be packed away in a small com- 
pass, the frame being metal, covered with fine 
gauze or the like. 

Make hills fifteen inches apart each way, well 
enriched with hen manure, or guano, and trans- 
plant into them the squash and bell-pepper 
plants, started in the hot-bed or its substitute. 
They want warm, rich soil to mature in, before 
fall frosts, and attain full development of the 
peppers. 

Endive. You ask what jt is. It is own broth- 
er to chiccory; grown from the seed, and makes 
a large, flat tuft of leaves the first year; the roots 
kept over produce flowers, and seed the second 
season. It is blanched similarly to cardoon, and 


eaten as a salad ; those who are fond of a bitter | - 


salad, may find in this all they desire. Sow in 
drills a foot apart, and thin, or transplant to the 
same distance in the drill, any time previous to 
August ; it will endure the heat and drought, and 
form good-sized plants, suitable for late summer 
use. 

The first of the month prepare the ground and 
set sweet potato plants, if not already done. 
Sweet potatoes of the Yellow Nansemond vari- 
- may be easily and successfully grown in any 
of our Northern States, with suitable culture. A 
light sandy soil is not absolutely essential, al- 
though it will produce a better flavored article, 
and somewhat earlier. Unlike Irish potatoes, 
they require high manuring, and seem all the 
healthier for it. Select a warm, rich spot of 
ground, fully exposed to the sun’s rays during 
the entire day, and mark off the rows three feet 
apart, and strew good yard manure, or rich com- 
post, along the marks, and then raise ridges 
over it ten inches high, and three inches wide 
on top; plant on top of the ridges eighteen 
inches apart; set the plants in up to the first 
leaf, and press the soil well around them. Shade 
and water, if dry weather when set. 

A host of insect enemies are to be looked af- 
ter and fought during the month, if we would 
avoid their ravages ; among them the currant- 
worm will defoliate the currant-bushes, unless 


closely watched and destroyed by some of the 
various remedies, such as dusting with powder- 
ed hellebore, etc. Every device and stratagem 
is allowable in protecting our crops from these 
pests, and destroying them. Set traps for moths, 
by placing wide-mouthed bottles of sweetened 
water where they will seek destruction by at- 
tempting a sip. Turn up the leaves of plants 
and hunt out the eggs glued to the under side 
and destory them. Few cultivated plants there 
are, but have some one or more insect ene- 
mies, the eggs of which may be found on some 
portion of the plant by careful search. 

Sow seeds of all succession crops, and replant 
where the first planting has failed, of any later 
planted crops, making the soil rich with strong 
manure. 

The frequent use of the hoe and rake in keep- 
ing the soil looseand mellow, even if there are no 
weeds to destroy, is a great inducer to rapid * 
growth and early maturity. Stirring the surface 
prevents baking or forming a crust, lets in the air 
and rain, induces to the free absorption of gases, 
and promotes early and large condensation of 
dew. 

If any plants appear to suffer for want of wa- 
ter, it is better to give it to them at evening. 
Remove the top al from around the plant, and 
then give the roots a thorough soaking, and re- 
turn the soil around them again. Slightly sprink- 
ling the surface does them no good. 





Small Fruits. 


PRUNING BLACK CURRANTS.—If the bushes 
have become too thick, they may be thinned 
out; but unless new shoots are wanted to be 
grown, it is not best to shorten back, as the 
practice is with the red and white currants. If 
young plants are to be managed, a systematic 
practice of shortening back the —_ shoots 
each year may be pursued. It will prevent the 
bushes fruiting quite as early, but will cause 
them to grow more symmetrical ; and it is said 
the fruit becomes larger and finer than by the 
old mode of growing in straggling bush-form. 


Muck.—If a fruit-grower has a muck bed 
within reach, he is fortunate. For all light or 
loamy lands, the application of one hundred or 
more loads per acre of well prepared muck is 
of the most beneficial character. It is hardly 
necessary for us to tell intelligent cultivators 
how to prepare it. It should be exposed to the 
air for six months or even a year, and composted 
meanwhile with lime, unleached ashes or fish- 
guano. When so prepared, it is worth as much 
as cow manure. After it has become sufficient- 
ly drained of surplus water, let it be worked 
over, and stacked up with alternate dressings of 

uick lime or fresh ashes. To every layer 
three inches thick of muck, put on just lime 
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enough to whiten the muck well. Good ashes 
are to be preferred to lime, because they con- 
tain potash as well as lime. A cord of muck 
(or one hundred and three bushels) will require 
about five bushels of ashes. After the heap 
has lain a few months, it should be shoveled 
over, and worked together in a mass. In six 
months, it will be ready for use. 


° 


RHUBARB Roots.— Cultivators must look 
well to the situation before planting. If planted 


where water will stand around them, they are 
unavoidably injured ; if, however, they are plant- 
ed in well-drained soil and well covered with 
horse or barn manure, they will not only pro- 
duce more in the spring, but start much earlier. 


THE Hartford Prolific grape does better on 
clay than on sandy and gravelly soils. The 
great objection to this grape is its tendency to 
drop its berries as soon as they are ripe. On 
clay land, it retains the berries better than on 
light, warm soils. 


THE number of varieties of strawberries now 
named and cultivated is about three hundred, 
and yet there is not one of the entire number 
perfectly satisfactory for general cultivation. 


JHE foncorD GRAPE—PRUNING, 


THE owner of a Concord grape-vine tells the 
editor of the Germantown Telegraph that nei- 
ther the bunches nor the berries are as large as 
formerly, and asks the reason. The reply is, 
that as a general thing, the Concord is not 

runed as closely as it ought to be. ‘It should 
Se cut down nearly as much as the Black Ham- 
burg. A Concord should not be fruited more 
than four seasons, as it requires frequent renew- 
al of wood, which is most readily effected by 
layering. If thus managed, the Telegraph 
thinks, the fruit will not deteriorate, and will be 
subject to but little mildew or insect attacks. 


SECOND-CROP RRASPBERRIES. 


WE have never considered raspberries bear- 
ing an early and a late crop of fruit in a single 
year, of much importance ; for, somehow, it does 
not suit the popular taste, after once eating a 
raspberry in its regular season to have it served 
up again just before winter. Perhaps the un- 
suitableness or a of the thing rests 
more on the oddity of it than any thing else. 

Of the second-crop raspberries now generally 
cultivated, the following are the principal varie- 
ties: Ohio Everbearing, Woodside, Catawissa, 
Belle de Fontenay, and Bagley’s Perpetual. 
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The Ohio Everbearing is of the Black Cap 
family, quite productive, good size and flavor ; 
plants are vigorous, but the second crop is much 
smaller than the first. 

The Woodside Raspberry, originally indorsed 
by Mr. Fuller as “very promising.” We believe 
he has since withdrawn his indorsement, as not 
equal to others already in cultivation. 

The Belle de Fontenay is pronounced by Mr. 
Fuller the best of the autumn bearing varieties, 
but is tremendously productive of suckers ; the 
berry is of a handsome crimson color and acid 
taste. 

Bagley’s Perpetual excites little attention. 
Its second crop is small and of inferior 
quality. 

As to the Catawissa, we find quite a difference 
of opinion. One grower in New-York State es- 
timates it highly, takes good care of it, and re- 
ceives a good return ; another says it is tender 
and will not survive the winter. Major Freas, 
of the Germantown Telegraph, has just given 
in his journal an emphatic indorsement of it, 
and we quote his words entire : 

“We are somewhat surprised to see that in 
the discussion of fruit-growers, as well as in 
the pages of our horticultural journals, so lit- 
tle attention is paid to the Catawissa raspberry. 
While new and frequently doubtful fruits are 
elaborately noticed and commended, this fruit, 
which, after a number of years of trial, we esti- 
mate very highly, is ignored almost entirely. 
The reasons for this we do not comprehend. it 
is well known that the Catawissa produces two 
crops of berries annually—on the old wood 
in July, and the new wood from the middle of 
August until severe weather. We have had 
them upon our table as late as the ‘welfth of 
November. They are a good-sized fruit and 
of excellent flavor, and coming as they do 
when all other ‘small fruits have disappeared, 
and in sufficient abundance to supply all do- 
mestic wants, we are at a loss to know why 
they should be so much neglected. We use 
only the second crop which grows upon the 
new wood, because as a first crop wehave seve- 
ral other varieties, some of which are to be pre- 
ferred to it. By so doing there is a much 
heavier crop derived, in consequence of the cut- 
ting away even with the ground, of all the canes, 
about the last of November ; thus adding to the 
strength of the roots, and the growth of the new 
shoots the following year. The whole of this 
crop is upon the ends of the canes—sometimes 
there will be found ripe fruit and blossoms on 
the same cane, and intermediately the fruit is in 
every stage of development. From twenty-five 
to thirty stools will afford a full supply of this 
excellent raspberry until cold weather puts a 
stop to maturation. We obtain from one to 
three quarts from a stool, and have in no season 
failed of a good supply. 

“The Catawissa is a rather difficult variety to 
propagate. There are several ways, however, 
to succeed in it. First, by burying the tips of 
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the young canes an inch or so in the ground, 
whence they will take root ; second, by dividing 
a stool, and separating the roots, planting the 
pieces either under glass or in a warm border, 
early in the spring; third, cuttings. We have 
discovered that cuttings .properly prepared will 
grow pretty well. It is better to have two eyes 
on each cutting ; the upper one should be about 
one inch below the abscission, and in setting the 
cutting, which should go five or six inches in the 

round, this eye should be put down to the sur- 
ace. The rowof cuttings should have the soil 
pressed around them firmly with the foot. The 
canes to be used for cuttings should be either 
allowed to stand over winter, or cut off and 
buried. The cutting should be set out early in 
the spring, in a warm, protected border ; or, if un- 
der glass, with a little bottom heat, early in Feb- 


ruary. Some propagated by us, in the latter | 


way, bore fruit the same season. 
“ Those who once set outa bed of this rasp- 
berry will never abandon it.” 


Probably for those disposed to try the second- 
crop varieties of raspberries in their gardens, a 
dozen each of the Ohio Everbearing, Belle de 
Fontenay, and Catawissa will be found perfect- 
ly sufficient, prior to a more extended plant- 
ing. 


A SvuccEssFUL METHOD OF STRIKING 
GRAPE CuTTINGs.— W. D. S., of Urbana, IIL, 
communicates to Zhe Small Fruit Recorder the 
success of a friend in raising one-year-old vines 
from cuttings : 

“A friend of mine, after the first frost in the 
fall of 1867, cut about two thousand grape cut- 
tings of two eyes, of usual varieties, including 
Delaware and Diana. Soon after, he dug on the 
south side of an eminence a trench, or rather 
large hole, about three feet deep, and two anda 
half feet in diameter; in the bottom of this he 
put barnyard manure in an active state of fer- 
mentation, well packed up, and mixed to the 


depth of one foot. After treading this down, he | 


sifted on the manure six inches thick of fine, 
well-rotted manure, mixed with fine sand. The 
cuttings were then placed upright, the large end 
down, with the lower bud in the siftings. The 
trench was then filled up with fine dirt, and over 


the top a large pile of straw and fresh horse-' 


manure was placed, so as to prevent the proba- 
bility of frost. Late in {the spring, the cuttings 
were taken up and planted out in the usual 
manner, first, however, placing a small quantity 
of well-rotted manure on the bottom of the fur- 
row in which they were planted. The success 
was magical. I never saw such year-old vines 
as they produced that fall. The Delawares were 
large, well-rooted, and fine. From the two thou- 
sand cuttings so treated, we had in the fall over 
nineteen hundred of the largest, best-rooted 
year-old vines 1 ever saw.” 

The Small Fruit Recorder has some good 
ideas on culture of berries, although somewhat 
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apt to be diffuse in treatment of subjects. 
| condense a few notes : 


To INSURE A Goop Crop OF STRAWBER- 
| RIES.—“ If, as the balance of your letter indi- 
| cates, the rows of plants are perfect, and they 
|are the gure Wilson Albany, just give them a 
|good mulching of straw, marsh hay, or even 
corn-stalks that can be scraped up from any far- 
|mer’s barnyard, just enough to hide the ground 
| or snow, and you may be certain of getting two 
| hundred bushels at the least calculation, and if 
| you get four hundred we should not be surprised. 
| As spring opens, pass along and pull the mulch 
| off from directly over the plants, letting it lie 
|close up to and between the rows. If the 
'ground is not too foul or weedy, let them lie 
thus until after fruiting season, merely passing 
| over the rows with a fork, hoe, or potato-digger, 
and working up the surface a little among the 
| plants. 

“If your ground is very foul and weedy, as 
| soon as the frost is out, rake the mulching into 
| every alternate row, and pass through twice in 
| opposite directions with a good cultivator. Draw 
| the mulching into these rows that are cultivated, 
{and pass through the balance in the same way, 
jafter which scatter the mulch evenly over the 
| surface between the rows, and up close to the 
| plants.” 

TRIMMING RASPBERRIES.—“ The raspberries 
|I got of you last spring I did not trim, and 
| they have made a prodigious growth. I refer to 
| Miamis and Doolittles. Must I cut these back, 
and if so, as short as you recommend—within a 
|foot of the ground? It seems too bad and 
| wasteful, as I would like to get all the fruit I 

can the coming season.” 

Ah! there’s the pinch in the last few words, 
|and therein lies the secret why raspberry plan- 
| tations prove so short-lived. Most planters 
| are too greedy. They want big crops right away, 
at the sacrifice of healthy bushes afterward. 

Just examine the roots ; see how small they 
| are in comparison to that great overgrown top. 
Trim it to within one foot of the ground. Don’t 
| calculate on a paying crop the first year. Let 
the root get well established. Keep the new 
| growth cut back to within three or four feet, and 
you will be certain to have a well-paying planta- 
tion for years afterward. 

“ Shall I mulch them ?” 

It is owing to how you have got them planted 
out. If so that you can cultivate up c/ose to 
them both ways—no ; for the cultivator, if kept 
going in dry weather, is the dest mulch known. 
Still, if the bushes have large —, and you can 
not get up close, mulching will be beneficial 
thrown in around the bush, but wherever your 
cultivator can go, mulching is not necessary. If 
they are planted in rows so that they can not be 
cultivated but one way, then throw plenty of 
coarse mulching in close to the bushes, but not 
all over the ground, as recommended by some. 
| Cultivate when you can, and do it all you can, © 

and a sure crop can be relied on every year. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE WILSON AL- 
BANY.—It is well known that the last run of the 
Wilson Albany is not so large as the first, 
and consequently does ‘not show off so well on 
market stands. This can be easily remedied by 
planting every third or fourth plant in the row 
with some late large, showy sort—for instance, 
the Triomphe de Gand or Jucunda. These, 
being so uniformly and evenly mixed through 
the plantation, and being a finer berry than the 
Wilson, and nearly as productive, and being in 
their prime just as the last Wilsons are ripen- 
ing up, add greatly to the value and appear- 
ance of the fruit. 


The Garden. 


PRUNING TOMATOES.—It is stated that gar- 
deners in France cut off the stem of the tomato 
plants down to the first cluster of flowers which 
appears on them, thus impelling the sap into 
the buds below the cluster, which pushes up vi- 
gorously, producing another cluster of flowers. 
“When these are visible, the branch to which 
they belong is also topped down to their level ; 
and this is done five times successively. By 
this means the plants become stout dwarf bush- 
es, not over eighteen inches high. In order to 
prevent them from falling over, sticks or strings 
are stretched horizontally along the rows, so as 
to keep the plants erect. In addition to this, 
all the laterals that have no flowers whatso- 
ever, are nipped off. In this way the ripe sap 
is directed into the fruit, which acquires beauty, 
size, and excellence, unattainable by other 
means.” 

——2ee—__—__—_— 


VALUE OF MOLES TO GARDENERS.—It is 
quite natural for us, when we see a series of 
lines of raised earth in our gardens, to attempt 
to hunt up the mischief-maker and kill him ; 
but moles, like crows, are useful, and men will 
learn sooner or later, that many poor insignifi- 
cant creatures of animal or insect life, are their 
friends instead of their enemies. It only re- 
quires a little patient observation, and the ob- 
server will be practically convinced of the truth 
of this. 

Mr. Weber, of Zurich, Switzerland, recently 
examined the stomachs of some moles caught 
in different localities, but failed to discover the 
slightest vestige of plants or roots; whereas 
they were filled with the remains of earth-worms. 
He shut up several of these animals in a box 
containing earth and sods with growing grass, 
and a smaller case of grub or earth-worms. In 
nine days, two moles devoured 341 white worms, 
193 earth-worms, 25 caterpillars, and a mouse. 
Fed with a mixed diet of raw meat and vegeta- 
bles, the moles ate the meat and left the plants ; 
and when vegetables exclusively were dealt out 
to them, in twenty-four hours both died of starv- 
ation. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
—It is quite common for farmers to rise with 
the sun, turn all hands into the garden, and go 
over the entire space before breakfast. Wheth- 
er or not the hoeing of plants, thus early in 
the morning when the dew is on them, is of any 
special benefit or injury, it is a fact, that this 
method of taking care of gardens is far too 
hasty and careless. 

A vegetable garden is a most important aux- 
iliary of the farm, simply as a provision of 
healthful food for the family . Instead of consi- 
dering it a piece of side-work, let it receive a 
just share of attention regularly, and not by fits 
and starts. 

There are three requisites in the successful 
management of a garden. 1st. Good manuring. 
2d. Fine pulverization of the soil. 3d. Keeping 
master of the weeds. Use decomposed manure 
in preference to fresh, and save the best of your 
plants for seed. 


Soap.Sups FOR PARDEN se. 


DurRinG the summer of 1868, I used soap- 
suds for the first time with great success, upon 
my turnips, radish, celery, squash, and cu- 
cumber plants. I found a lot of old whale-oil 
soap; and, as an experiment, made a weak so- 
lution and applied it to my summer and winter 
squash plants. I am delighted and surprised at 
the result. My gardener warned me that it 
would kill the plants. 

The bugs were making sad havoc, eating the 
leaves and tormenting the plants. The whale- 
oil soap was a guietus to the bugs, destroying 
all upon the leaves ; and new comers turned 
away in aparent disgust. The plants, on the 
other hand, relished the mixture and grew ra- 

idly. 

. I cewelh on the 17th of July, with turnip and 
radish seeds. Watered the ground with soap- 
suds from the kitchen. The plants came up 
quickly. Discovering that the little black bugs, 
the tormentors of all such plants, were at work, 
I applied the whale-oil soap. Presto / away 
went the bugs. I gave the plants repeated 
watering with soap-suds. Mark the result. 

On the 15th of August I pulled large, brittle 
radishes ; and about the 2oth of August I pulled 
one sound, sweet, brittle radish that measured 
five and a half inches in circumference, and five 
inches in length ! 

I applied the whale-oil soap and soap-suds to 
the turnip plants, with like result. 

The soil of my garden was formerly all clay 
—such clay as would have rejoiced the hearts of 
the Israelites in Egypt, in their days of brick- 
making. I could not grow good radishes until 
I watered them plentifully with soap-suds. I 
have now growing the finest celery plants I 
have ever raised. They, too, have had a gene- 
rous supply of soap-suds. Let all gardeners read 
and understand, then, that soap-suds is one of 
the most excellent materials that can be employ- 
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aunt chopping up onion-tops and sives for the 
young turkeys, deeming it a certain specific 
against gaps, pip, or other ills that fowldom is 
heir to. Three times a week is not too often to 
give them a taste—not merely a taste, but a 
good bite also. Were the use of green food 
more common —_ poultry-raisers, we should 
hear of less cases of cholera, roup, gapes, pip, 
etc., etc. If sameness of food will engender 
distaste and disease in man, why not in fowls? 
Feed your fowls as you do yourself. Give them 
change, variety ; and give them onions. 


—— eee —— 


Fruit GARDEN.—Every one who has land 
enough should have a separate inclosure for 
fruit. In a mixed garden, where vegetables and 
fruit are grown together, neither can be grown 
to the best advantage. The land should be 
drained, if at all disposed to be wet, and the soil 
deep, well worked, and of moderate richness. 
The care to protect the trees, etc., from injury is 
the same as noted under orchard. 





ed in the cultivation of all plants, and that it 
will pay satisfactorily to save all the suds on 
washing days, and have the liquid applied to the 


garden. ONTARIO. 
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PNIONS. 





WE know not whence is the source of this ex- 
cellent selection, yet we know it contains infor- 
mation no less true and practical than interest- 
ing: 

I place onions at the very top of the list of Zarge 
family edibles. These bulbs are not only popu- 
lar, healthy, and nutritive, butabsolutely medicin- 
al. I have known inveterate dyspepsia cured b 
the use of raw onions as a daily tonic, and on phi- 
losophical principles. They have the same ex- 
citing influence on the coats of the stomach that 
they have on the eyes, calling out gastric juice 
as freely as they do tears from the visual or- 
gans. For poultices they are invaluable. 

Onions are multiplied, as all know, by various 
methods. In this climate, by sowing little black 
seed very early, they can be raised large enough 
the first year for table use ; these are called rare- 
ripe. But it is usual to pull the product of these 
little seed, dry them for sets, and plant them in 
the fall or ensuing spring. The top onion isa 
sure dependence for a general crop. In this cli- 
mate any onions will grow, but the red and sil- 
ver-skinned are better keepers, and the last gen- 
erally attains the finest size. Strong ground, 
shallow planting, and clean culture insure suc- 
cess. But the mostvaluable fact I have learned 
concerning onions is that, like potatoes, you may 
eat and then plant them. 

I had a hardy variety called Welsh onions. 
The tops and bottoms being trimmed off in pre- 
paring for use, were thrown on a compost-heap. 
One day a child brought me some of these bot- 
toms to show me that the onions I had thrown 
away were growing again. I took several bunch- 
es of these bottoms to the garden, set them out, 
and they grew as thriftily as if they had been 
perfect offsets from the old row. Taking the 
hint, I cut off the bottoms of other varieties, 
pieces as large as a silver twenty-five cent piece, 
with the fibrous roots attached, and set them 
out. They also sprouted, and being satisfied 
that they would grow, I allowed the thorns of 
other cares to choke them out of my memory, 
and soI can not say what sized bulb they would 
have produced, but record this for the benefit of 
persons with small gardens, who will be at pains 
to plant the bottoms of their onions as fast as 
they use them; thus enjoying two crops from 
the same piece of ground and same seed in one 
year. 





































































HINntTs.—A succession of fruit is to be planned 
for. By a proper selection, a supply may be 
had every day through the fruiting season. 
Strawberries, raspberries, currants, blackber- 
ries, grapes, etc., are rarities with farmers, ra- 
ther than an essential part of their every-day 
food. With a climate that allows all of these to be 
produced with the greatest ease, how many thou- 
sands fail to enjoythem! Let us have less meat 
and more fruit. 





























The Flower Garden. 

























MULCH FoR RosEs.—The best mulch is half- 
rotten dung—decidedly better than in a state of 
fermentation. Spread it two inches deep. 
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FLOWER BORDER PLANTING.—A pretty bor- 
der may be arranged thus: Let there be a grass 
verge between the border and the walk, and then 
back of that lay out four rows. The first, plant in 
Bijou Geranium ; second row, Calceolaria Aurea 
floribunda; third, Perilla Nankinensis ; fourth, 
Punch Geranium. 
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RAISING RHODODENDRONS FROM SEED.— 
This may be successfully done as follows: Pro- 
cure some sweet sandy peat, and break it fine, 
and fill the pans three fourths full with it in an 
unsifted state, first draining them well. Sifted 
soil should then be put on the rough, and the 
surface having been leveled, sow the seed and 
cover with fine soil. Place in a cold frame, keep 
just moist, and let the temperature be regular. 

If sown in a frame, place a good layer of rough 
cinders at the bottom, and on this, six inches of 

















ONIONS FOR PouLtry.—A few raw onions 
chopped up fine and mixed with the feed of young 
chickens, act like a tonic, and are — good 
for old fowls. The tops too are good. We re- 
member, long years ago, seeing an old maiden 
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turfy, sandy peat, and an inch or two of the 
same sifted, covering the seed with fine soil. 
If the seedling or the soil is kept too wet, the 
growth of moss will be encouraged. 


OS 


FLOWER-BEDs. — Most summer-flowerin 
plants blossom on the points of branches, an 
therefore to produce a continuance of flower, 
there must be a continued healthy and vigor- 
ous growth. It is true there are some flowers 
adapted to shade, like the fuchsias, daisies, etc., 
and these should be selected for such positions. 
Heliotropes and some of the geraniums do well 
where there is sun only a few hours a day. 

Select an open exposure where the sun will 
have free access to the plants, dig the ground 
very deep, and dress heavily with thoroughly 
decomposed manure, so that the roots may have 
some supporting resort when the surface mois- 
ture falls. 

A small circular or oval bed, ten or twelve 


feet in diameter, properly prepared, and planted | 


with flowers from pots, will produce a continued 
mass of flowers even in the driest summers. In 


arranging the plants, there is much latitude for | 


taste, and very striking combinations may be 
secured. 

Rose beds are much more beautiful and satis- 
factory, when only a few well-known, hardy, 
and continued-blooming kinds are employed, 


than when planted indiscriminately, with robust | 


and tall-growing sorts crowding those of more 
delicate growth. In larger 
beds can be made, there will be a better oppor- 
tunity for a display of this kind of cultivated 
taste. 

Oe 


Sevect [List oF FLOWERS. 


THE Maine Farmer suggests to its lady read- | 


ers the following list of flowers as very desira- 
ble, and presenting a very beautiful display of 
bloom. The excellence of the selection is to 
be commended, and the hearty indorsement of 
the Climbing Rose, Gem of the Prairies, only 
repeats our own indorsement given last Janua- 
ry. Would that every cottage in the entire 


country had its porch or door-yard embellished | 


with one or more plants of this choice variety ! 

Dianthus querteri; a \arge double crimson 
pink—bloom from June to November. 

Delphinum bicolor grandiflora ; a\arkspur of 
very large, azure blue, white centre, blooms. 

eranium, General Grant; flowers scarlet, 
very double and large; truss immense size; a 
profuse bloomer. 

Geranium, Mrs. Pollock ; flowers rich scar- 
let ; large truss. The leaves are wholly covered 
with rings called zones ; of deep green, bronze, 
pale green, scarlet, and edged with yellow. 

Geranium, Amelina Grisseau; flowers sal- 
mon, striped and spotted with white, as rich as 
carnation pinks. 


re s, where several | 


Gold ; belong to the silver-letved variety ; their 
leaves are splendid. 

Geranium, Compacta ; flower truss, the most 
complete known, free bloomer, rich scales. 

Geranium, Luscious ; flowers deep red, truss 
large, and petals perfect, considered the best by 
some fanciers. 

Geranium, Mrs. Alexander; flowers deep 
| salmon, delicate and beautiful in shape. 

Geraniums, Christine, Mignon, Ellen Lind- 
ley, and Zonales, of the shah veciehe, are ex- 
tremely beautiful. The Christine is a deep rich 
pink. 

Chrysanthemum lanciniatum ; flowers very 
large and double ; the petals are all fringed—new 
variety. 

Chrysanthemum Virgin Queen; flowers im- 
mensely large and deubie the petals all finely 
quilled and rich. 

New Verbenas ; flowers striped and mottled, 
of various colors ; trusses and flowerets exceed- 
ingly large. The following are named : Birds of 
| Paradise, Clara, Fancy Queen, Flirt, Harka- 
way, Miss Curwen. 

New Petunias ; Carnation, striped, cream and 
purple ; General Sheridan, marbled, white, and 
ctimson ; Lieutenant-Generail, veined with white 
crimson and lilac ; /rs. Henderson, white and 
| rose—splendid. 

The new and highly improved varieties of 
Achyranthus and Coleus, which people know 
for their dark variegated leaves, of dark crimson, 
white, yellow, deep and pale green—all exqui- 
sitely beautiful. 

Rose, Gem of the Prairies; is a very hardy, 
rapid climber; flowers scarlet and crimson ; fra- 
grant and very double. This is the best, most 
hardy, and free flowering sweet-scented climb- 
| ing rose of yearly blooming ; we have nothing 
to equal it as yet. 

Clematis Lanuginosa; anew, hardy, herbace- 
ous climber; flowers lilac, running into a pale 
blue ; very large size ; blooms in April and May ; 
grows six feet high, wholly covered with flowers. 


How TO GATHER AND PRESERVE PLANTS. 


THE ladies are —- interested in this sub- 





| ject, which we are glad to see is becoming more 
| popular every year. A good healthy ramble in 
| the fields or woods, gathering dainty flowers and 
| beautiful leaves, is a far more inspiriting and 
| stimulating means of enjoyment than crochét 
| work and poetry reading in-doors. 
The Maine Farmer again pleases the lady 
| reader with a little practical information as to 
| how to do it nicely and well. 
1. If possible, gather plants upon a dry day, 
and protect them from sunlight and wind. 
2. Plants should be gathered when in flower. 
3. A single specimen should be a perfect re- 
—— of the plant—not only the flower, 
ut bud, fruit, or seed, all its various kinds of 


. 


Geranium, Mountain of Snow, and Cloth of \ \eaves, and, in small plants, even the root. With 
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some plants these can all be represented in the 
same specimen, bnt with others it is necessary 
to collect specimens both in flower and in fruit. 

4. If the plant pe small, dry the whole, root, 
stalk, and flower ; if large, a branch in flower 
should be preserved ; at any rate, a flower with 
the leaves should be dried, if possible. 

5. Plants should be thoroughly dried between 
sheets of paper—old newspapers will answer. 
Two kinds of papers are needed in drying them, 
namely, folds and dryers. Folds are simply pieces 
of paper folded once, like a sheet of writing pa- 
per, into which the plants to be dried and press- 
ed are to be put. Dryers are larger sheets of 
thick unsized paper—old newspapers will an- 
swer—used to absorb the moisture of the plants 
when being pressed. In changing the plants to 
new dryers—which should be done every other 
day—never remove them from the folds until 
completely dried. 

6. When the plants are within these dryers, 
press them between hard wood boards, using 
for the purpose a weight of from 50 to 75 lbs. 

7. When the plants are perfectly dried, re- 
move them from the dryers, and attach them to 
sheets of white paper about 11 by 16 inches in 
size, and write upon each the scientific and com- 
mon name, when in flower, where found, soil it 
flourishes in, etc. 

It is well for parties who desire to collect 

‘plants, grasses, etc., growing in their localities, 
to record the same, and prepare blanks where 
may be noted, under a proper head, the name of 
the plant, where found, time of flowering, dura- 
tion, stem, leaves, flowers, remarks, notes, etc.; 
in this way botany becomes a pleasure instead 
of a dread study. 


pYDVICE AS TO SELECTION OF FLOWERING 
SHRUBS AND }iEDGE PLANTS, 


Hearth and Home gives a list of early flower- 
ing shrubs, which are appropriate for small gar- 
dens. 

EARLY FLOWERING SHRUBS.—The follow- 
ing hardy shrubs bloom early in the season and 
are worthy of a place even in the smallest gar- 
den : 

Andromeda floribunda—A low evergreen, 
with small, pure white flowers. 

Cassandra Calyculata.—Small shrubs, nearly 
evergreen, flowers white. 

Cydonia Faponica, or Fapan Quince.—There 
are several varieties of this shrub, but the most 
common, and probably the best, has bright scar- 
let flowers. 

Daphne Mezereum.—Flowers very fragrant, 
rose-colored ; one variety has pure white flow- 
ers. 

Daphne cineorum.—Blooms a little later than 
the Mezereum. Flowers rose-pink, a low ever- 
green shrub. 

Forsythia viridissima.—A_ strong-growing 


shrub, with yellow flowers, which appear before 
the leaves. : 

Forsythia suspensa.—A_ straggling, _ half- 
creeping shrub, with flowers similar to the 
above, but not so abundant. 

Ribes sanguineum.—Red, flowering currant. 
Flowers small, produced on long racemes, and 
of a deep red color. The 2. Gordonii has flow- 
ers of a'lighter color, but the plant is more 
hardy and vigorous. 


PLANTS FOR A SHADY SITUATION.—There 
are in city gardens or in the country, on the 
north side of houses, many shady situations 
which the sun can not reach, and where very 
few plants will grow. Our best recommenda- 
tion is to try ferns. These are by nature lovers 
of acold climate and temperature, and by a ju- 
dicious arrangement many pleasing combinations 
and effects can be produced. We give here a 
list of some of the shrubs that will succeed well : 

Aucuba Japonica, Berberis Aquifolium, B. 
Repens, and _B. Darwinii, Box, common and va- 
riegated Hollies, common Laurel, Cotoneaster 
Microphylla, Privet, Rhododendron Ponticum, 
St. John’s Wort, Spurge Laurel, Snowberry Ivy 
for the walls, and Periwinkle where nothing 
else will grow. 

The common Yew, Alexandrian Laurel, and 
the common Butcher’s Broom comprise nearly 
all the best plants. Ferns will always be found 
very suitable, and will be far more successful 
than shrubs. 


cee OOS: 


OBJECTIONS TO CERTAIN HEDGE PLANTS.— 
Almost every plant that has been recommended 
for hedges is said by its friends to be without a 
fault, but we have not as yet discovered the per- 
fect plant. The following objections to some of 
the leading kinds may be of value to those who 
are about planting one or more of them: 

Pyrus Faponica produces too many suckers, 
and is very liable to be infested by the woolly 
scale, so common in many portions of the coun- 
try upon apple-trees ; all of the bark-lice that 
prey upon the apple will also live and thrive upon 
this plant. 

Osage Orange grows too rapidly on rich soils, 


and is very liable to winter-kill, except in warm 


climates; it is also liable to have its bark 
gnawed away when young by the ground-mice. 

Privet, a handsome, ornamental hedge-plant ; 
but whenit is ten or more years old it is often 
attacked with blight, and will die out in large 
patches, leaving vacant places that it is difficult 
to fill up. 

English Hawthorn will not withstand our 
hot, dry summer weather when kept close- 
pruned, as required for ahedge. In addition to 
this very serious fault, the borer will often at- 
tack it and destroy a hedge in a single season. 
Our native thorns are even more liable to be at- 
tacked by this pest than the foreign. 
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Honey Locust.—F or a coarse hedge for turn- 
ing cattle this will answer very well, but it re- 
quires severe and constant pruning to keep it 
within proper limits, unless planted on very poor 
soil. 

Beech makes a handsome hedge ; but cattle 
will browse it, and the borers will usually destroy 
it sooner or later, particularly if planted in a 
light, warm soil. Borers are more likely to at- 
tack plants when grown in a hedge than when 
they stand singly, because the bark of a tree 
when constantly shaded is soft, and offers a 
better opportunity for the female moth to de- 
posit her eggs. 


——— 009 —______ 


FLOWERING SHRUBBERY.—Every one ac- 
quainted with the subject has his preference, or 
rather fancy, as to the flowering shrubs. But 
there is a group of them which, by universal 
consent, every one admires and desires to see 
upon his premises. . Among them are the fol- 
lowing : The several Spirzas, especially Ree- 
vesii and Prunifolia, Deutzias, Forsythia, Co- 
lutea, Wiegelea, Snow-Ball, Philadelphus Coro- 
natus, Pyrus Japonica, Double-flowering Chi- 
nese Apple, Magnolia Soulangeani, Magnolia 
Conspicua, Mist Tree, Persian Lilac, Enonymus, 
Flowering Almond, Double-flowering Peach, etc. 

There are numerous others which, when care- 
fully cultivated, are very pretty and add much 
to the floricultural appearance of the premises ; 
but each one will find out for himself as he pro- 
gresses in his improvements, and his knowledge 
becomes more expanded in floriculture, what to 
add to the collection, as his taste may dictate.— 
Ger. Telegraph. 


The Orchard. 


LIME AND MANURE FOR PEACH-TREES.— 
At a late meeting of the Potomac (Virginia) 
Fruit-Growers’ Association, various incidents 
of experience in this practice were elicited. 

Major Hine inquired whether it was best to 
apply lime to a young peach orchard in the 
spring or fall. 

“ Mr. Klock—It makes no difference so long 
as it is turned under the soil. I set out peach- 
trees on very poor soil, and plowed the orchard 
twice a year, except during the war. I then 
put in buck-wheat, which came to a fine crop, 
and used lime the next year. The orchard is 
now in fine condition. 

“ Dr. Lioyd—Lime is an excellent thing for 
orchards, and it is immaterial when it is applied. 
A load of lime was dumped by mistake around 
a young peach-tree of mine, which soon dropped 
its leaves, and was, to all appearances, dead. 
The next spring, however, it put out a fine 
growth, and is now the handsomest tree in my 
orchard. 


“ Mr. Boyer, of Tompkins County, New-York 


—I take away the soil from about the trunks of 
trees in the spring, apply about a peck of lime, 
and a month or so afterward put back the 
earth, mixing it well with the lime. It keeps 
the trees healthy. 

“Mr. Read—I save all the liquid manure 
from the barnyard, and give it to the peach- 
trees. It makes them thrifty. 

“ President—I have a large barrel in which 
are saved all the house slops, soapsuds, stable 
drainings, etc. It is the best manure for many 
purposes, and should never be wasted.” 


——_——_e+2—____ 


A. R. WHITNEY, residing near Franklin 
Grove Station, IIl., has one hundred and thirty- 
five acres of an apple orchard, containing be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen thousand fruitful trees. 
There were over ten thousand bushels of ap- 
ples marketed from this farm last year—on the 
line of the Pacific Railroad. All the more pop- 
ular varieties are grown in this orchard. In 
the vicinity of this orchard are others, some of 
which contain as many as five hundred apple- 


trees, backed up by pears and vineyard pro- 
ducts. 


OLD TREES.—There is an interest in old 
trees which seems to be a never failing topic of 
discussion. The oldest tree or the biggest tree 
in any county is sure to have a reputation hard- 
ly equaled by any other local curiosity. Old 
people, too, love to talk of these familiar topics, 
and their children after them repeat with plea- 
sure the queer old stories and ideas about the 
“old trees” which still live, while every one 
else grows old and drops away forgotten. Here 
is a practical argument to the young and of the 
present generation to p/ant trees for all futurity. 
They may fall from the ranks of life at any 
time, but the trees they planted bear their names 
on for years with many a precious memory. 


(0 


IF a mulching is employed at the time of 
planting trees, they will never need watering. 
Uniform temperature and a constant supply of 
moisture are the prime elements of success in 
fruit culture. Mulching enables us to accom- 
plish this. Mulching acts beneficially in other 
ways. It prevents to a great degree the crack- 
ing of fruit, and causes those varieties which 
are generally spotted and defaced to become 
clean and covered with a rich bloom. 


ASHES FOR FRUIT-TREES.—We have known 
quite a number of instances—indeed, so often as 
to make it quite a rule—that old orchards appa- 
rently dying out have been brought back again 
to fruittulness by a liberal use of wood-ashes, 
also stirring the soil. Potash is the most impor- 
tant element in the successful growth of all 
kinds of fruit-trees. An old gentleman told a 
club, not long ago, that he had known a man 
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make and preserve an orchard of apple-trees 
in a flourishing and productive condition, orig- 
inally placed on very poor ground, by sprinkling 
every year around each tree, to the circumfe- 
rence of the extent of its branches, half a bushel 
of ashes. We consider this a very important 
item. 


—_—__0+e —___- 


GuAno.—Some experienced cultivators have 
given us instances of the use of guano on fruit- 
trees with beneficial results. Although the 
trees seemed to wither up and become sickly 
looking the first year, nevertheless the second 
year they grew so fresh and green and luxuriant 
as to astonish their owners. 

We have seen guano water applied to grape- 
vines, causing them to wither up, as it were with 
intense heat, the first year, but the second year 
exceeding all former years in beauty and fruit- 
fulness. Guano should never be brought di- 
rectly in contact with seeds or the roots of trees 
or plants. It should always be mixed with 
— six times its weight of finely sifted soil or 
oam. 


——_- eee 


LIME ON PEACH-TREES.—Mr. Bailey, of El 
Paso, Ill, writes to the Western Rural that the 
application of lime to peach-trees is a successful 
method of treatment: “I saw recently an arti- 
cle on lime being injurious to peach-trees. I 
will here state an experiment tried by myself on 
trees last spring. In our garden there were six 
trees. They all bloomed and looked well. The 
fruit set nice, but on some the leaves did not 
start. I thought there was something wrong; 
on examination the borer was there. T teens 
off the bark, found the insect as described in 
the paper; took air-slacked lime and put it all 
around the stem; then put back the dirt. The 
leaves came out and the peaches got ripe. The 
trees looked well. Those where I didn’t put 
lime died.” 


—__ eee 


DUCHESSE DE BORDEAUX PEAR.—Méessrs. 
Smith, Clark & Powell, of Syracuse, N. Y., re- 
port that they have cultivated this pear for sev- 
eral years, and find it to be one of the most 
hardy trees in the whole list of pears. It has 
fruited the last two years, and this year, (Feb. 
24th,) tested it with “ Easter Beurré,” and are 
satisfied it will fully come up to the description 
given by Dr. Houghton. 


3 

} Brack Knor IN PLUM-TREES.—In some 

sections of the country the plum-trees are com- 

paratively free from the disease of the Black 

Knot. Fruit-growers cr there are very fortu- 
0 


nate, fer we know from long experience how 
emer it is to bestow upon a favorite 
plum-tree all our best care, and naturally ex- 
pecting luscious results, but only to find in our 
, way this insidious enemy, whose stealthy ap- 
iproach is no less unseen than dangerous. The 
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only remedy is to use the knife freely all the 
time ; early spring, late spring, keep cutting, 
even if it almost cuts the tree away. Burn up all 
the slips and branches cut off, and, with due 
perseverance, the grower will find the tree re- 
covering and rewarding him for his labors. 


—-— - eee - 


D. D. WALSH, of Rock Island, Illinois, well 
known as an entomologist, says that all his ex- 
aminations have resulted in the conviction that 
the black knot on the plum tree is the effect of 
a fungus, and is nota disease nora gall. He 
thinks the spores or seeds are formed about the 
end of July, in latitude 40° 30’, and, therefore, 
if the excrescences be all cut off and destroyed 
by the early part of July, an effectual stop will 
be put to their further spread. 


——— © @ oe —__—_ 


APPLE WorMS.—We cull the following facts 
concerning these intolerable pests, from the 
American Entomologist: It has long been 
known that, by placing an old cloth, or any thing 
of that nature, in the crotch of an apple tree, the 
apple worms may be decoyed into building their 
cocoons underneath it, and thus be destroyed 
wholesale. Dr. Trimble’s method, which 
amounts to the same thing, and has been found 
to be practically very beneficial, is to fasten two 
or three turns of a hay band round the trunk of 
the apple-tree, and every few days, from the 
middle of July to the middle of September, to 
slip the hay band up and destroy the cocoons 
that have from time to time been Lemed on the 
bark underneath it. 

All authors are agreed as to the practical im- 
portance of picking up and destroying the 
wormy apples as fast as they fall, either by hog 
power, or, when thatis inconvenient and imprac- 
ticable, by man power. The practical utility of 
allowing a gang of hogs the range of the apple 
orchard throughout the summer is undoubted. 
When we consider, that every female moth that 
hatches out in July or August, from the first 
brood of apple worms, will probably deposit an 
egg in some two or three hundred nearly ma- 
tured apples, thereby rendering them more or 
less unsalable, the importance of destroying 
the wormy wind-falls—in the fore part of the 
season at all events—becomes at once appa- 
rent. 


—~-0o—— 


BONES FOR FRUIT-TREES.—Bones collect 
in considerable quantities about every house- 
hold, and in villages many have no use for them. 
They may be had for the gathering oftentimes, 
or for a small consideration. A tree-planter 
can make no better investment of a few dollars 
than to purchase these old bones, and after 
crushing them into inch pieces, put a bushel or two 
into each border where a tree is set. They are 
also an excellent dressing for trees already plant- 
ed, and may be dug in around the roots. Old 
trees that have become stunted and unfruitful 
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are often started into new growth and fruitful- 
ness by this means. It sometimes remedies 
the cracking of pears. All the bones about the 
premises should be saved for the fruit-trees. 


Suggestions. 


usr A PERRY Box OR BASKET IAvE 


« SLOPING SIDES 7" 


Mucu valuable information is contained in an 
article of the April number of the HorTICcUL- 
TURIST, entitled “ Additional Hints,” etc. But I 
think the writer was much too sweeping in his 
condemnation of all berry boxes but those with 
sloping and ventilated sides. The fruit-growers 
in this neighborhood have used for two years, a 
square box with straight sides and ventilated 
bottom, and have sent it in the same shipments 
with the sloping baskets, to the same markets, 
with equal success. And said box being only 
one third the price, and so arranged in the crate 
as to present the fruit in market with heaped-up 
measure after the shaking of transportation, has 
run the sloping-sided basket out of this mar- 
ket. 

As it is customary now in our Western cities 
to give the box, when the berries are sold, it 


makes a great difference in the cost of shipping | 


whether a one-cent box or a three-cent basket 
be given away. 


There are two reasons why baskets and box- | 


es are not sent back tothe shipper. First, the 
dealers find it a very perplexing matter to gather 
and return each box to its proper owner. Se- 
cond, berries should be shipped in a new, clean 
box, as a second using involves a greater or less 
degree of impurity and uncleanliness. 

tis not true that expensive baskets always 
insure the best prices, as it depends on the 
manner of picking and putting in boxes and 
crates. 

Such is the experience of myself and neigh- 
bors who have tried sloping-sided baskets and 
the boxes above referred to. A. J. MOORE. 

BERLIN HEIGHTs, O. 


———- ewe -— 


BEETS.—To raise beets with best success, 


sow the Early Bassano in drills eighteen inches | 


wide; thin out to one foot apart. 
the ground with Peruvian 
have prime beets fit to pull in seventy days. 


Top-dress 


———_eee—___—_ 


HOME-MADE SUPERPHOSPHATE.—Get all 
the bones you can find. Put into a wide wood- 
en trough, 500 to 1000 Ibs. at a time; take pure 
sulphuric acid (60° quality) at the rate of two 
carboys to a ton of bones. Mix half and half 
with warm water, and apply directly over the 


ano, and you will | 


| than in rows or drills. 


bones. Sprinkle over the top with dirt; allow 
them to remain a day or two, and on uncover- 
ing, the bones will fall to pieces at the slightest 
touch. Spread out on the floor to dry, and you 


have a superphosphate better than can be 
bought. 





Correspondence. 


PRUNING PPPLE-JREES. 


Mucu has been said and written by orchard- 
ists in regard to the best months for pruning 
fruit-trees. Some recommend doing it just as 
the frost is leaving the ground, and huties the 
buds burst ; some while the trees are in bloom ; 
while others contend that fall is decidedly pre- 
ferable. From more than twenty years’ obser- 
vation I have become fully satisfied that no sea- 
son of the year is so objectionable as the spring, 
when the buds are expanding, and the sap thin 
and in full flow. The sap is quite injurious as 
it oozes out, and causes the wound to assume a 
dark, unhealthy appearance, which is a sure 
omen of decay. 

Every season has its advantages as well as 
disadvantages; but none is preferable, in my 
| opinion, to summer, when the days are the long- 

est. The sap then is not so thin and watery as 
in the spring, and consequently less liable to 
| flow out, and wounds heal much more rapidly. 
| 1 am of the opinion that very light pruning is 
much preferable to heavy, for the health of the 
tree ; and even none at all I should prefer, ra- 
| ther than to kill trees by inches as some do, by 
| heavy pruning. But, let pruning be done when 
it may, I think much benefit is derived from ap- 
| plying a coating of cement to the wound, to ex- 
| clude the air, and prevent its cracking. 

My grandfather told me, when he was alive, 
|he had tried various kinds, and found nothin 
|more economical than to melt four pounds of 
rosin in one pint of linseed-oil, and apply warm 
| with an old moderately stiff paint-brush. I shall 
|be very happy to hear from others upon this 
subject. A. C., JR. 

BETHEL, ME., March 28, 1869. 





AN EASY METHOD OF GROWING STRAW- 
| BERRIES.—I have found in my experience, that 
| the best soil for strawberries is a sandy loam, 
‘well warmed, and the plants set out in hills, 
eighteen inches apart, ix the spring. Many pre- 
|fer September ; but I think spring the surest 
|and most efficient season. After the runners 
have grown far enough, instead of cutting them 
off with shears, I take a sharp spade, and cut 
| around the hill, thus doing the work in a much 
| easier way, and in much less time. Planted in 
hills, they can be cultivated to better advantage 
J. SHEARER. 





PLyMoutTH, MICH. 
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THE, FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ MANUAL. 
By George E. Waring, Jr. Published by E. 
B. Treat & Co., 654 Broadway, New-York. 


The purpose of the author in the publication 
of this work has been simply to present, for 
constant reference and information, valuable ta- 
bles on all points of interest and practical ne- 
cessity to the farmer or mechanic. As, for in- 
stance, the measurement of land, how to esti- 
mate crops in buik, rules for timber measure, 
weight of grain and seeds, and a large amount 

_ of other practical information on farming, drain- 
ing, gardening, manures, house-painting, etc. It 
is intended to fill a void half-way between the 
common arithmetic and the abstruse volumes of 
geometry or mechanics. This work is well done, 
and the volume is an indispensable hand-book 
to every one who lives in the country. 


CLAss-BooK OF BoTANy. By Alphonso Wood. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, New-York. 


The public have always esteemed Wood's 
Botany as one of the most full and complete pub- 
lished,and the volume before us, containing many 
extended revisions and additions, more than ever 
justifies the high estimation in which the work 
is held. The publishers announce a new work, 
The Botanical Index, a text-book, in which 
“the study of the plants of the whole country is 
reduced to the last degree of precision and dis- 
patch.” Botany is generally esteemed an un- 
popular _— with the young, but such a dispo- 
sition is really unwise ; he who neglects to study 
botany passes his whole life through a world of 
floral beauties, none of which he can understand 
or explain. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 
1867. Washington, D. C. 


This volume is equalg@ interest to any of its 
predecessors. Some of the articles are of spe- 
cial excellence, such as the Report of The Ento- 
mologist, Elliott’s Illustrations of Fruits, Geo. 
Husmann’s article on American Wine, Far- 
mers’ Clubs, by Rufus Nutting, and Experiments 
in Liquid Manure, by William S. Rand. This 
last, together with the list of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies in the United States, are 
the most valuable features to our taste of the en- 
tire work. 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS. Part I. Edited by H. 
W.. Bates. Published by Cassell, Petter & 
Gafpin. 


A most excellent series of papers, intended 
to give in monthly parts illustrated descrip- 
tions of travels in various parts of the world. 
The first part before us is abundantly filled with 
choice engravings, and takes the reader plea- 


samy through Central Africa, Colorado Territo- 
ry, U. S., Spain, Madagascar, and Manchuria, 
Asia. The entire set of numbers can not fail 
to make upa volume of choice interest, especial- 
ly as the work is under the care of so excellent 
a firm of publishers. 
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THE editor presents his compliments to 
those gentlemen who have favored him this 
spring with new seeds and plants, many of 
which will no doubt prove real acquisitions. 


For a package of Lyman’s Mammoth Clus- 
ter Tomato, from Wm. H. Lyman, Leverett, 
Mass. 


To James Vick, of Rochester, for a good 
bumping boxful of garden seeds. 


To O. L. Barler, for a package of seed®of the 
“ Alton Large Nutmeg Melon.” Won't we have 
good times when they are ripe ? 


To Ellwanger & Barry, we tender our pro- 
found considerations for sending us a lot of 
“ Marshall Niel Rose,” and then charging us 
with a bill. 


To B. Hathaway, of Michigan, for a fine box 
of the Michigan Seedling Strawberry, which we 
will report on next fall. 


To I. H. Babcock, of Lockport, N. Y., for a 
dozen Salem vines. May the shadow of these 
entlemen never be less, and may those who 
ollow in their footsteps, and remember their 
editor kindly, also do as$they did, prepay the 
express charges. 


CATALOGUES.—When we see a man getting 
out a better catalogue than usual, we feel like 
saying, “ There’s no use in keeping Aim down ; 
he’s bound to succeed.” Generally we are 
right, as in fruits and flowers, the tastiest man 
has the most and best customers. Illustrated 
catalogues are captivating things to readers, and 
usually it results in the emptying of their pocket- 
books into those of the nursery and seedsmen. 
We got caught that way many years ago, when 
we saw a picture of some beautiful Asters, and 
we sent fora dozen different kinds ; but in spite 
of all our coaxings and loving caresses, they 
never got over six inches high, and since then 
no one can talk Aster or Dianthus to us. 


Messrs. Graves, Selover, Willard & Co., of 
Geneva, N. Y., have greatly gg their pre- 
vious catalogues by adding a large number of 
illustrations and colored plates. It is now one 
of the best in the country. 


Wm. H. Lyman, of Leverett, Mass., has is- 
sued an exceedingly pretty Floral Catalogue, 
which will grace any table. 





